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The Spirit of Progressive Education 


— 


“Progressive Education is on the side of Democracy 
which to my mind is the side of the angels. 


“The schools can show the basis of the issue of 
Democracy is Authoritarianism vs. the supremacy 
of human values—which is being challenged by 

dictators. 


“It is being borne on me more and more that 
American people on both sides of the line have 
but one question between them that really 
matters. And that is Democracy. If we lose 
that we lose everything. 


Remember Democracy is a more abundant 
life the world over, and you and I have 
the opportunity which is a privilege—to 
preach Democracy which is the doc- 
trine for the salvation of the world.” 


DR. BOYD H. BODE, 
In address to the Easter Convention. 
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EDITORIAL 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING HIGHLIGHTS 


HEN one remembers the small handful of work- 
ers, representing some seven hundred members, 
assembled at the Annual General Meeting in 

Edmonton in 1918, on noting the comparatively huge 
assembly of delegates which filled to capacity the Ball- 
room of the Palliser Hotel during Easter Week last, the 
parable of the mustard seed springs to mind—the early 
enthusiasts took the grain of mustard seed and cast it 
into the garden where it grew and grew and waxed a 
great tree and the whole teacher body now lodge in the 
branches of it. But twenty short years ago, with a meas- 
ure of fear and trepidation, those pioneers of teacher 
organization in Alberta, pigeon-holed in an out of the 
way corner of the Alberta Educational Association 
programme between sessions or on a “free” evening, 
voiced their declaration of faith in organization and 
envisioned self-determination of the profession, greater 
security of tenure, a teacher body respected as much by 
reason of its accomplishments in the field of education 
as for its power and influence with the public. Then, 
few joined openly in endorsation; many looked on from 
the sidelines, sympathetic yet disinclined to risk the pos- 
sible sacrifice of prospects for advancement in the Al- 
berta educational system; others were frankly cynical, 
traditionally disinclined to believe that any worth- 
while contribution to education or teaching could come 
“out of Nazareth”. However, here in Calgary at our 
Coming-of-Age Convention were delegates from: 
Grande Prairie to Foremost; St. Paul to Cardston; Atha- 
basca to Coutts; west of Edson to Medicine Hat; and 
in between all these extremities of the Province. In fact, 
had Sullivan Lake been represented, every city, inspec- 
torate and school division without exception, would 
have participated. Well over two hundred delegates in- 
cluding members of the Provincial Executive came to- 


gether to discuss A.T.A. business and resolutions (prac- 
tically all of which had been printed and mailed pre- 
viously to each and every teacher group great and 
small) thereby signifying that not only is every teacher 
in Alberta a member of the Association but also, it is a 
criterion that the teaching profession assumes the 
obligation thrust upon it to make the Annual General 
Meeting a complete clearing-house of teacher opinion, 
in fact as well as in name. It also indicates a trend 
towards the A.G.M. dislodging the general sessions as 
the main section of the Easter Convention. If this trend 
becomes more pronounced, it places the onus on the 
A.T.A. to concentrate on the fall conventions and 
institutes and, possibly, after grouping them wherever 
practicable, provide guest speakers of the standard 
heretofore invited to Easter Conventions; and generally 
to ensure that the inspirational aspect of teacher meet- 
ings shall not be neglected, rather that it be intensified. 
+ %* & 


N the early years of the A.T.A. the resolutions were 
comparatively few in number as might be expected 
from the comparatively small number of locals then 

in existence. At the recent Annual General Meeting, 
over 120 resolutions were up for consideration. With 
the short time at the disposal of the A.G.M.., it neces- 
sitated very intensive work on the part of the different 
convention committees to classify and boil-down the 
resolutions so as to economize on time and prevent the 
possibility of the same debate being repeated on every 
resolution dealing with the same subject. The various 
committees were remarkably efficient, so much so that 
the whole glut of resolutions was disposed of in the 
short space of less than four hours. The expedition 
with which the resolutions were dealt with showed also 
that the delegates assembled had come prepared to 
tackle the business by intimately informing themselves 





as to the contents of the resolutions: they were in a 
position to decide the questions without delay when 
they came before the meeting. 


N the early days of the A.T.A. the Educational Plat- 
form of the organization was published as follows: 

“Official recognition of the Alberta Teachers’ Alli- 
ance as the organization representing the teaching pro- 
fession of the Province, 

(a) By the Government, 

(b) By School Boards. 

“A Provincial salary schedule based on the $1200 
minimum with annual increments and a proper placing 
on the schedule according to experience. 

“A form of teachers’ agreement which will provide 
for greater permanency and security of tenure and 
afford ample protection for efficient teachers. 

“Fullest possible co-operation between the A.T.A. 
and 

(a) The Department of Education, 

(b) School Boards, 

(c) All other organizations interested in education. 

“The right of the A.T.A. to representation at all 
Boards of Inquiry having under consideration the 
efficiency or conduct of a teacher. 

“Promotion on a basis of successful service and 
seniority. 

“A pension scheme for teachers. 

“Increased Government grants. 

“Equality of educational opportunity:free adult edu- 
cation. 

“Extension of High School and University privileges 
to Rural Districts. 

“Blanket educational tax spread over the Province. 

“Provision for special instruction of talented child- 
ren. 

“Province-wide medical and dental inspection of 
schools. 

“Elimination of juvenile labor. 

“Freer use of the elective system in framing school 
curricula. 

“A tightening of the truancy law and release of the 
teacher from the duty of informing. 

“Higher professional training for teachers.” 

+ * ++ 


TEACHING A REAL PROFESSION 


N examining the reports of the officers and the 
resolutions submitted for consideration, one is 
struck with the fact that those who were res- 

ponsible for directing affairs of the A.T.A. during our 
. early days planned wisely and well, in that the policies 
then set forth and the ideas promulgated have formed 
the permanent structure on which the A.T.A. has 
steadily and persistently directed its efforts and energies. 
Their ideas were comprehensive and, although many of 
the planks in the first “A.T.A. Platform” published a 
score of years ago have been achieved by legislation, the 
challenge still goes forth and the interest is still main- 
tained with respect to the self-same matters although 
viewed from a widened horizon resulting from experi- 
ence and development. At the last Convention the fol- 
lowing classifications would cover all the resolutions: 
constitution of the Association, organization, salaries, 
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the establishment of school divisions, Board of Refer- 
ence, and dismissals of teachers, examinations and cur- 
riculum, teacher representation, research, establishment 
of libraries, and the A.T.A. Magazine. How it savors 
of the original platform! 

% * % + 


F one were asked to decide just which items furnished 
the main source of interest and discussion this Easter, 
coming first in rank would be the resolutions relating 

to matters purely professional as distinct from more 
material things such as salary, etc. The attitude of the 
members in regard to training and certification was 
definitely dealt with. It had been known to the Execu- 
tive for some time that there exists much concern 
amongst the teachers of the Province, arising from 
regulations having been put into effect by the Depart- 
ment circumscribing the teaching privileges of a large 
number of teachers. It was recognized that the Depart- 
ment was on sound ground in taking the position that 
a teacher’s academic level of attainment should be con- 
siderably higher than that demanded of his pupils on 
graduation. On the other hand, it was obvious that had 
the representations of the A.T.A. been seriously con- 
sidered by the previous administration, had they 
acceded to the representations of the A.T.A. to increase 
the academic and professional standing of teachers 
since, say 1920, and particularly during the days of the 
overwhelming oversupply of teachers, Alberta would 
not have arrived at the present impasse. The position in 
which we now find ourselves is this—it was not until a 


_ year or so ago that the Department insisted on Grade 


XII as the requirement for Normal Entrance. Thous- 
ands of teachers, of whom many are still in the service, 
were of no higher academic standing than Grade XI. 
Many of them have increased their standing, some 
having gone ahead and secured a university degree, 
others have done little, if anything, towards increasing 
their academic standing. Many have been teaching high 
school work for a number of years receiving fine exam- 
ination results and securing commendation for their 
efficiency from the inspectors. Then a series of factors 
entered—the courses of study for both public and high 
schools have been drastically overhauled; the depression 
and the overwhelming oversupply of teachers struck 
us; many teachers devoted their time and energy and 
what little bit of money they could scrape together or 
borrow to attend summer school and take work to fit 
themselves to teach the new course of studies, particu- 
larly the high school options; then they found them- 
selves in danger of not being able to continue their 
work in certain grades because of their comparatively 
low academic standing. So we have the case where 
teachers of comparatively low academic standing 
having taken specialized courses to teach the new school 
units found they had, so to speak, “backed the wrong 
horse”: that is to say, they had spent their money on 
professional courses instead of completing their Grade 
XII and securing a First Class certificate. The A.T.A. 
found itself on the horns of a dilemma. It has always 
stood for higher professional and academic qualifica- 
tions of teachers. Yet, it was apparent that justice de- 
manded consideration be given to those who had ren- 
dered efficient service in the high school grades and 
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who had also prepared themselves professionally to 
tackle the new optional courses for Grades IX and X. 
Furthermore, the A.T.A. has always taken the position 
that as a matter of practice and principle throughout 
the world generally, regulations are not made retro- 
active which restrict or limit the practice of those al- 
ready in the profession—that new regulations regarding 
training, etc., apply only to those entering the profes- 
sion from the date the regulations are passed. This mat- 
ter has agitated the minds of the Executive and of the 
teaching body generally for the past three years and, a 
short time before the convention, as a result of a con- 
ference between the Executive and Departmental 
officials, the matter was laid before the Annual General 
Meeting so that the Executive might receive definite 
instructions as to their attitude in this matter. There- 
fore, the following resolution was presented by the com- 
mittee appointed to draft a resolution to cover all reso- 
lutions on the order paper dealing with certification: 

WHEREAS it is accepted throughout the world 
generally that once a person has been admitted into a 
profession, regulations with respect to requirements in 
training for entrance to and continuance in the right 
to practise are not prejudiced by regulations made sub- 
sequent to the granting of the authority; and 

WHEREAS it is customary to raise standards by 
imposing new regulations upon new entrants to the oc- 
cupation or profession; and 

WHEREAS the present contemplated changes of the 
Department of Education governing certification 
would in their application constitute a distinct depar- 
ture from established procedure; and 

WHEREAS the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
wishes to assist in improving educational standards in 
the Province without allowing new regulations to effect 
unmerited hardships and limitations or restrictions on 
the teaching privileges of its members; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: that this Asso- 
ciation in Annual General Meeting assembled do, after 
lengthy deliberation and discussion, feel impelled to re- 
quest our Executive to take such steps and enter into 
negotiations with the Department of Education with a 
view to eliminating the present condition of anxiety, 
turmoil, and uncertainty which at present exists 
amongst the teachers of the Province, particularly 
those holding Second Class certificates; and 

FURTHER BE IT RESOLVED: that in future, 
regulations that may be made by the Department of 
Education shall not deprive teachers who have had 
successful experience in the teaching of any work in 
the elementary or high school grades of the right to con- 
tinue to give instruction in this work in which they 
have heretofore been successful; 

PROVIDED, however, that the continued privilege 
shall be extended only to such subjects as have been 
successfully taught; and 


BE IT STILL FURTHER RESOLVED: that the 
principle of raising standards be applied particularly in 
the certification of future entrants to the profession, 
specifically limiting the certification privileges of future 
graduates of the normal schools who will hold element- 
ary and intermediate school certificates to the teaching 
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of the work of grades one to nine, the last-named grade 
being the upper limit of the intermediate school. 
. + * & 


HE expeditious way in which the delegates unani- 
mously rejected any resolutions aimed at reducing 
fees or cutting down essential expenditures for 

more complete organization work is evidence, prima 
facie, that the membership overwhelmingly determined 
that their Executive Council shall not be hampered by 
lack of funds in their efforts to advance and promote 
the cause of education in this Province, in initiating 
and promoting educational research or advancing the 
intérests of teachers by securing conditions which will 
make possible the best professional service. 

Intimate problems of organization are inevitable in 
a young, developing body such as ours. The Executive 
was sustained in their decision not to countenance 
officially groups organized on other than strictly edu- 
cational bases. The meeting appreciated the difficult 
position of the Executive in implementing the principle 
in detail, but the delegates, in generosity and sympa- 
thetic consideration for all concerned, refrained from 
increasing the difficulty by debating the matter on the 
floor and thereby possibly intensifying the problem and 
cutting the Gordian knot by the majority vote princi- 
ple. Maybe the problem will work itself out; toleration 
and consideration of the other fellow’s point of view 
will surely make the way plain for settlement next year, 
especially if all concerned can bring themselves to letting 
the past bury itself. Alberta education, the A.T.A., 
needs that unity of aim, that economy of expenditure of 
effort, which will enable the whole organization to press 
forward without danger of stubbing its toes on local 
misunderstandings. The A.T.A. must first, last and all 
the time be primarily interested in the cause of educa- 


tion and the child. 
ioe rein highlight of the A.G.M. was the obvi- 


ous feeling of satisfaction shown at the progress 

made in organization and research work during 
the year. The A.T.A. is setting a pattern in educational 
leadership within and without our ranks as evidenced 
particularly by. the monograph published, “Choosing 
Your Life Work”. Of course, as year succeeds year, any 
virile body must show signs of progressive activity and 
strength, but, taking that as axiomatic, the year 1937-38 
revealed not mere progress but significant long strides 
forward in all respects but one—pensions, that Gibraltar 
yet to be conquered and occupied. Still the atmosphere 
of disappointment (to put it mildly) was tempered 
somewhat with hope, at least, if not with confident 
faith, that next year success will crown twenty-five 
years of campaigning. 


All in all the business was done in a thorough, effi- 
cient and expeditious manner, lacking entirely in any 
tendency, often usual at conventions, for the odd dele- 
gate to hold the floor to display, for displaying’s sake, 
his own feathers and air his opinion at length. The 
amount of business done and the way of doing it in the 
limited time was surprisingly fine. 

A prominent visitor voiced his admiration of the 
elan of the teaching profession in Alberta as expressed 
by and through this assembly of delegates. 





Past Presidents in Attendance at Easter Convention 


BACK ROW—R. D. Webb, 1929-30; Dr. M. E. Lazerte, 1937-38; J. W. Barnett (General Secretary-Treasurer), 1917-38; H. D. Ainlay, 1928-29; E. C. 
Ansley, 1936-87; M. W. Brock, 1932-38; G. A. Clayton, 1933-34; G. G. Harman, 1935-36. 


FRONT ROW—F. Parker, 1925-26; C. E. Peasley, 1922-28; T. E. A. Stanley, 1919-20; Dr. G. D. Misener, 1917-19; Dr. H. C, Newland, 1920-22; J. E. 
Somerville, 1923-24; H. O. Sweet, 1927-28. 


ABSENT—G. W. Gorman, 1916-17; A. J. H. Powell, 1930-81; C. O. Hicks, 1931-32; E. J. Thorlakson, 1984-35; W. W. Scott, 1924-25. 


A.T.A. Executive, 1938-9 


BACK ROW—W. E. Kostash, W. C. Frickelton, H. T. Sparby; H. G. Teskey, F. J. Edwards, J. A. Smith. 
FRONT ROW—G. G. Harman, E. C. Ansley, M. E, LaZerte, J. W. Barnett, R. E. Shaul. 
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OUR PRESIDENT’S NEWS LETTER » » » 


Dear Fellow Members: 


Speaking for all members of the Executive I take this 
first opportunity provided to thank you for electing us as 
your representatives for the coming year. Personally I thank 
you for electing me for a second term. The regular business 
of the Association shall always receive our serious con- 
sideration but we shall be particularly interested in promot- 
ing the professional and educational growth of the A.T.A. 
Many of you are teaching in backward districts where social 
and economic problems tend to focus your attention upon 
salary and labor questions. This is wholly natural. I wish to 
assure you that the Executive is fully cognizant of your 
worries and while we press towards professional goals we 
are at the same time wrestling with your problems. 


Annual Convention 


The convention was one of the best. Attendance figures 
were much lower than last year’s but fortunately the 
number of guests at a banquet is no measure of the quality 
and amount of the food. Dr. Bode’s addresses were inspir- 
ing. In simple language our guest speaker showed us the 
changing role of education in this changing social order; 
he discussed the part that the “progressives” are playing; 
he interpreted our modern elementary curriculum; he 
helped us to remake our working philosophy of education. 
Professor Bode gave encouragement and real inspiration to 
Alberta’s teachers. 


Executive Meetings 


Minutes of the last meeting are not yet available. In 
next month’s magazine I shall tell you what committees 
have been appointed so that you may communicate with 
them. In the meantime, review the last year’s work in your 
sub-local meetings and pass on suggestions to us. Are you 
satisfied with the content of the A.T.A. Magazine? What 
topics would you like to have discussed? What research 
problem is of major interest and worth to the children, the 
parents and the teachers? What should our library policy 
be? How may the growth of the study-groups in the sub- 
locals be best encouraged? What can the Executive do to 
assist sub-locals to undertake and complete worth-while pro- 
jects? 


Conferences Where You Were Represented 


On April 28th and 29th Dr. Newland had a conference 
with all Normal School instructors. The school inspectors 
were represented by Messrs. Robinson, Sweet and Thurber. 
You were officially represented at this conference by M. E. 
LaZerte, your President. 


Two major topics were discussed, namely, the so-called 
Enterprise Curriculum and the nature of teacher-training 
courses. The discussions at this conference showed that our 
new elementary school curriculum is on the whole meeting 
with favor and is being rather successfully introduced in 
the majority of districts. It was agreed that the following 
improvements should be made: (a) Grade I should be given 
more time apart from Grades II and III. They observe rather 
than participate in Division I enterprises; (b) Libraries 
must be improved; (c) The course of studies should be 
slightly revised or supplemented by a small handbook; (d) 
Revised bibliographies should be provided for nearly all 
subjects; (e) There should be more and shorter enterprises 
attempted in each division each year; (f) The enterprises 
tend to become stereotyped and formal but teachers will 
gradually catch the spirit of this curriculum in which the 
enterprise technique is but a device to be used in assisting 
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pupils to grow in their understanding of certain fundamen- 
tal concepts that interpret their social and physical envir- 
onments. 


The discussion on teacher-training led to these con- 
clusions: (a) There should be more practice-teaching in 
rural schools; (b) There should be more emphasis on the 
philosophy of education and less on the review of subjects 
to be taught; (c) Teachers should come from the teacher- 
training courses properly qualified to teach the optional 
subjects such as Art, Music, Bookkeeping and Dramatics. 


In the forenoon of April 30th, Mr. A. J. H. Powell and 
the writer attended a meeting of the High School Entrance 
Examination Board and in the afternoon of the same day 
Mr. H. C. Clark and your President were present at a ses- 
sion of the sub-committee on examinations, a standing 
committee of the General Committee on Revision of the 
Programme of Studies for the High School. During the dis- 
cussions at these meetings the following points of interest 
to our members were raised: (a) Teachers who advertise 
final examination and promotion results in the local papers 
either do not understand the purpose and philosophy of the 
new examination procedures or if they do they are unpro- 
fessional in their methods of seeking advancement, It was 
felt that a few teachers have used this method of directing 
public attention away from their low academic and pro- 
fessional qualifications; (b) All recommendations for Grade 
X credits are made to the Department of Education and the 
promotions with gradings are made by the Department. 
Teachers should not prophesy what may happen by pub- 
lishing their recommendations in the local newspapers nor 
should they advise students that they are to be promoted; 
(c) During the next few years there will be a few students 
who wish to complete the work of the Intermediate School 
though holding partial credits under the old Grade IX 
regulations. Until notice to the contrary is given these 
students may complete Grade IX under the system in vogue 
when they received their partial credits. Such students may 
take Grade IX and Grade X courses concurrently; (d) 
Teachers should not ordinarily recommend for credit in 
Grade X subjects students who have attended school for less 
than 150 days in the year. Each case must be considered 
on its merits, however. Deserving students should not be 
penalized by any rule. The rule is there as a protection to 
teachers who must face loca] pressure favoring unmerited 
promotions. 


The young lady who lost her purse at the recent Cal- 
gary Convention including her money and return railway 
ticket and for whom the delegates at the Annual General 
Meeting “passed the hat’ around, wrote us enclosing a 
money order for the total amount donated ($27.65). She 
thanked the A.T.A. and all those contributing for the in- 
tention which motivated the contribution in the first place. 
We were left to allocate the money to some worthy cause 
according as we saw fit; therefore the cash has been de- 
posited in the Trust Account of the Association for needy 
teachers. 


Have you seen the monograph, “CHOOSING YOUR 
LIFE WORK”? Your pupils should read this book. Advise 
your boards to invest one dollar in this 450-page book on 
vocational opportunities for the boys and girls of Alberta. 


Our motto: “Security, Standards and Service”’. 
Yours fraternally, 


M. E. LaZERTE, President. 
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Resolutions Passed at the 21st Annual General Meeting 


(4) By-law Number 37: By omission of the words “WHO 
HAS BEEN FOR TWENTY YEARS A MEMBER 
OF THE ASSOCIATION AND” after the words 
“A RETIRED TEACHER”. 


VOTING RIGHTS 

WHEREAS under The School Act the definition of the 
term “elector” does not apply to a teacher unless he happens 
to be the owner or tenant of assessable property or a rela- 
tive of the owner or tenant of assessable property residing 
with such owner or tenant; and 

WHEREAS according to The School Assessment Act 
neither a farm house nor a teacherage in which the teacher 
may reside and pay rent therefor is held to be assessable 
property; and 

WHEREAS it has been held by the Department of Edu- 
cation that a teacher who pays room rent in a private house 
or rents a room at an hotel within the school district does 
not thereby become entitled to be considered an elector; and 

WHEREAS the effect of the above is to disenfranchise 
practically all teachers throughout the Province, except in 
the case of cities where the city charter may have less 
stringent conditions with respect to eligibility for voting 
in school board elections; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: that the Govern- 
ment be urged to make the necessary amendments to the 
statutes so as to give the franchise in school board elections 
to all teachers of adult age. 


AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS 


BE IT RESOLVED: that the Executive be advised to 
amend the General By-laws of the Association as follows: 

(1) By-law Number 14: By addition of the words “OR 

OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL THEREOF”, 

after “A MAJORITY VOTE OF A REGULARLY 
— MEETING OF A LOCAL ASSOCIA- 
TI ”? 
By-law Number 19: By addition of the words “OR 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL THEREOF”, after 
“ANY LOCAL ASSOCIATION” in line 4. 
By-law Number 82: By addition of the words “OR 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
THEREOF” after the words “ANY LOCAL ASSO- 
CIATION BY RESOLUTION AT A REGULARLY 
CALLED MEETING”. 
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BE IT RESOLVED: that the Executive be advised to 
take the necessary steps to amend the By-laws of the Asso- 
ciation, Relating to Discipline, as follows: 

By-law Number. 11: “By substituting the word “may” 
for the word “shall” where it occurs in the first line thereof. 


ORGANIZATION 

WHEREAS most Locals and Sub-locals meet only once a 
month; and 

WHEREAS it is difficult to get teachers together for a 
special meeting, due to distance and transportation; and 

WHEREAS mail service in many dictricts is weekly only; 


BE IT RESOLVED: that any information or material to 
be discussed at general or executive meetings of Locals or 
Sub-locals be received by said Local or Sub-locals at least 
= month before the information must be returned to head 
office. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: that, in order to pre- 
pare adequately for Education Week in Alberta, the Pro- 
vincial Executive set up a standing committee, appointed 
each year, to compile and prepare for distribution, in co- 
operation with the Provincial Office, suitable material— 
such articles, excerpts, plans and suggestions to be ready 
for distribution to all locals and sub-locals requesting them, 
at least one month before the date set for Education Week. 


RESOLVED: that this committee recommend to the 
Central Executive that direct contact between the Execu- 
tive and the sub-locals is essential, and that, although the 
District local must be the channel of official relations be- 
tween the two, the sub-local should receive all official cor- 
respondence that concerns the individual members of the 
Association. 


ATTENTION—Camrose Normal Graduates of 1932 
to 1936 inclusive. Wanted 3 passengers (male or 
female) to take six weeks’ motor trip to Eastern 
Canada and States—July and August. Actual ex- 


penses to be shared. Approximate total cost— 
transportation and board—$100. Apply for par- 
ticulars. State places you'd like to visit. Box 26, 
Cadogan, Alberta. 





Swim in Edmonton’s 


MUNICIPAL POOLS 


Opening Date, May 14th 
Experienced, Expert Management 


THE POOLS ARE LOCATED AT 
Phones 


South Side —........ Riverside Park—32592 
West Ena ....... 119 St. and 103 Ave.—83222 
East End Borden Park—73122 
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RESOLVED: that this committee recommend to the 
Central Executive that Deputy District Representatives be 
appointed by the Executive to assist District Representa- 
tives in their work of organization and maintaining contact 
between locals and Central Organization; 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: that these Deputy Rep- 
resentatives receive official recognition and that they re- 
ceive all necessary communications pertaining to their 
duties. 

(To be implemented where occasions warrant.) 


RESOLVED: that this committee recommend to the 
Association that redistribution of Geographical Districts be 
carried out along lines suggested in the accompanying sheet 
and that the Executive Council be empowered to from time 
to time make such minor re-adjustment of District boun- 
daries as it considers expedient; 

AND FURTHER MAY BE IT RESOLVED: that these 
recommendations be implemented immediately by the 
Executive: 

Southeast Alberta—Berry Creek Division; Acadia Division; 

E.I.D. District, Foremost Division; Cypress Division; Tilley 

East Division; Medicine Hat City. 

Calgary District—Calgary City; Calgary Inspectorate; 

Strathmore Division; Bassano Division; Olds Inspectorate 

ah Deer Inspectorate; Rocky Mountain Division; Turner 
alley. 


Northeast Alberta—Vegreville Division; Lamont Division; 
Two Hills Division; St. Paul Division; Athabasca Inspector- 
ate; Sturgeon Division. 


Southwest Alberta—Lethbridge City; Lethbridge Division; 
St. Mary’s Division; Pincher Creek Inspectorate; McLeod 
Inspectorate; High River Inspectorate; Taber Division. 
Edmonton District—Edmonton City; West Edmonton In- 
pocesete: Clover Bar Division; Lac Ste. Anne Division; 
fetaskiwin Inspectorate; Breton Division; Westlock 
Division; Pembina Division. 
Central Alberta—Vermilion Inspectorate; Wainwright In- 
spectorate; Hardisty-Provost Division; Neutral Hills Division; 
amrose Division; Holden Divison; Killam Division; Stettler 
Inspectorate; Big Valley Unit; Coronation Inspectorate; 
Sullivan Lake Division. 
Northwest Alberta—to include all teachers in the Peace 
River Country. 

That the organization expenses be not curtailed for the 
coming year, whether these expenses be incurred by the 
Central Executive or the District Representative. 

That the Organization Committee look into the pos- 
sibility of giving the District Representative more of the 
responsibility of organization, thus relieving the General 
Secretary of some of this burden. 

(The balance of the Resolutions will be published in the 
June issue.) 
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MR. W. H. EDWARDS, B.A. 


The report that Inspector W. H. Edwards, B.A., had 
suddenly passed away at his home in Calgary came as a 
great shock to all his friends and seemed almost incredible. 


A man of magnificent physique, always apparently in 
excellent health and possessed of abounding energy, it did 
not seem possible that death could so swiftly claim him. But 
it was even so—the end came as the result of a heart 
seizure at his home on April 13th. 

Of outstanding ability, he was well known throughout 
the Province, particularly in educational and musical circles, 
and his death in his 49th year is a serious loss to the 
Province. 

A native of Wales he early showed more than the av- 
erage musical ability for which Welshmen are famed; his 
fine resonant voice coupled with his commanding appear- 
ance on the platform, have for many years delighted 
audiences in the communities in which he lived. 

In 1923, against keen competition, he won the shield for 
baritone soloist in the Provincial Musical Festival and was for 
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some years soloist in Robertson Church in Edmonton. Later 
in Calgary he was connected with several musical organiza- 
tions and was always a valuable addition to any programme 
in church or concert hall. He was exceedingly generous with 
his gift of song and gladly entertained appreciative listeners 
both in public and in homes of his friends. 


Coming to Alberta when about twenty years of age he 
began his teaching career in Alberta in the Camrose Normal 
Practice School, later coming to Edmonton. He was teach- 
ing at Oliver School when the Great War broke out. Going 
overseas with an Edmonton unit he served four years in 
France, returning to Edmonton after the Armistice with 
the rank of Captain. Taking up his teaching duties again in 
Oliver School he secured his degree of B.A. extra-murally 
in 1924. 


In 1925, he was appointed Principal of Queen’s Avenue 
School. Both as teacher and principal he built up such an 
enviable reputation that it was no surprise to his friends 
when in February, 1927, he was chosen by the Department 
of Education for the Wainwright Inspectorate. After two 
years of efficient service there he was transferred to Cal- 
gary to become Inspector of City Schools in 1929. 


Here he remained until April of 1932, when a re- 
organization of inspectorates sent him to Bassano until 
1934. From that time until his death he had been in charge 


“of High River, with residence in Calgary. As Inspector he 


was a keen, yet kindly, critic and many teachers owe much 
of the success of their later years to the helpful guidance 
received from him in the first years of their teaching. 


Anxious to do efficient work he took the Summer Session 
in the Washington State University in Seattle in 1936 and 
had planned to attend the same institution this summer. 


To his many friends, Bill had a wonderfully genial man- 
ner and a sparkling wit that made him the life of any 
company he chanced to be in, while as a raconteur he had 
few equals. 

To the bereaved family—Mrs. Edwards, the son and 
two daughters—we extend our deepest sympathy. We be- 
lieve that the splendid memories they have of him as hus- 
band and father will be some solace in their loss. The 
knowledge that, though comparatively young when called 
away, he had made a fine name for himself in his chosen 
profession, may help to assuage somewhat the sharpness of 
their grief. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE RE 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR GRADE X CREDITS 

As stated in previous announcements, there will be no 
papers provided in subjects of Grade X of the former 
course or of the new course. Credit will be granted on the 
recommendation of the principal in accordance with the 
provisions of Circular C1-38A, in the case of students at- 
tending schools where the set-up has been approved by the 
Inspector, whether the student is classified in Grade X, in 
Grade XI or in Grade XII. 

This provision covers Algebra 2 (Crawford), Algebra 1 
(new course), Geometry 2, Physics 1 and Agriculture 1 
(corresponding with Geometry 1, Physics 1 and Biology 1, 
respectively of the new course), Chemistry 1, Social Studies 
1, and Art 1 of the new course. 

Students were not permitted to take the former courses 
in History 2 or Art 1 or Chemistry 1. 

Teachers who recommend Grade X students for credit 
are advised that the Department will expect that students 
so recommended have received instruction during an at- 
tendance of not less than 150 days. 

Students who enter a High School in January cannot be 
recommended in June for more than six-tenths of the maxi- 
mum number of credits available to full-time students in 
that school. (Circular C1-38A.) 


In all cases where students have attended less than 150 
days, recommendations shall be supported by a statement 
setting forth the grounds on which such recommendations 
may reasonably be accepted. 

Special cases of students presenting Medical Certificates 
or bona fide reports of other special circumstances, or of 
students changing schools during the school year, or of 
those repeating courses, will be dealt with on their merits 
by the Department. 

All recommendations shall be considered confidential, 
and shall not, therefore, be posted, or announced to stu- 
dents, by Principals at the close of the school year. After 
all recommendations have been received, the Department 
will notify, students of the results. 


RAISING SECOND CLASS CERTIFICATES 
TO FIRST CLASS 
In paragraph 5 on page 15 of the Summer School An- 
nouncement, the words “and also a full Grade XII Diploma” 


INSPECTOR’S REPORTS 
1 report, 25 copies $1.25 1 report, 50 copies $1.50 


2 reports, 25 copies $2.25 2 reports, 50 copies $2.75 


WATTS MULTIGRAPHING CO. 


203 Williamson Building, Edmonton, Alberta 
Phone 22413—Residence Phone 22431 





BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
20 Volumes 
THOUSANDS OF BOOKS 


Oxford & Cambridge Book Exchange 
9965 Jasper Avenue Edmonton, Alberta 
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have been omitted from the first line, which should read— 
“5. Teachers holding an Interim Second Class Certificate 
and also a full Grade XII Diploma who have not yet, etc.” 


WORLD RADIO MESSAGE FROM THE 
CHILDREN OF WALES 

The Department has been advised by Rev. Gwilym 
Davies, Vice-President of the Welsh National Council of the 
League of Nations Union, that the Seventeenth Annual 
World Broadcast of the message of the children of Wales 
to the children of the world will take place on Goodwill 
Day, Wednesday, May 18th. 


ALBERTA FEDERATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL 


The Alberta Federation of Home and School has as its 
motto, “A Home and School Association For Every School 
in Alberta.” 

Its purpose is two-fold: a closer sympathetic co-opera- 
tion between parents and teachers that will result in greater 
effectiveness of the school system; and -parent-education 
that will develop informed public opinion on educational 
matters. 

It is not a fault-finding, but a fact-finding association, 
informing itself on the needs of the school and a real factor 
in the meeting of those needs. 

Its function is to unite parents, teachers, trustees, edu- 
cational authorities and the community, at large, in develop- 
ing a system of education that will adequately prepare our 
youth for the complexities of a future civilization. 

For information write to Mrs. A. M. Curtis, 514 Sunder- 
land Avenue, Calgary, Alberta. 


REDUCED FARES FOR 1938 SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Reduction of fare and one-third on Certificate Plan re- 
gardless of number in attendance, for teachers, pupils, and 
their families, travelling from stations in Canadian Passeng- 
er Association Western Lines territory to summer schools 
conducted by universities or colleges located in Canada. 
Tickets at regular one-way first-class or coach fare and 
standard convention certificates to be issued on the going 
trip during period of three days prior to opening date and 
first three days of the Summer School (Sundays excluded 
in both cases), as announced by Canadian Passenger As- 
sociation rate bulletin. Certificates when properly signed by 
the principal, or other authorized officer, of the college to 
be honored for tickets for the return journey at one-third 
of the regular one-way first-class or coach fare not more 
than three (3) days (Sundays excluded) after the close of 
the school for continuous passage to destination. Valida- 
tion by Special Agent not required. 


JOSEPH B. PARKER, 
Secretary, 


Canadian Passenger Association. 





TEACHERS’ HELPS 


Save 15 to 25% on Auto Premiums by insuring thru 
Teachers’ Group. 


Why Pay Higher Rates? 


Fire Insurance Agency, Edmonton 
ROY W. HENRY, Manager 
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A PROGRESS REPORT ON PENSIONS 


By HARRY C. CLARK, M.A., Edmonton 


At the recent A.G.M. held in Calgary, the wish was ex- 
pressed that in order to clear up a certain confusion of ideas 
in the minds of our membership as to just what the com- 
mittee on pensions has done and is doing, a full account of 
the proceedings up to date should be given in the May issue 
of the A.T.A. Magazine. 


To begin at the beginning, a very careful examination of 
the pension systems operating in the other Canadian prov- 
inces was made. The pension system of England and Wales 
as well as those of several States of the Union where worth- 
while retirement plans are in operation were given careful 
study. 


It was found that pension systems for teachers are worth- 
while in direct proportion to the amount of state aid which 
is furnished by the governments concerned. The pension 
plan of England and Wales provides for a contribution to 
the pension fund of 5% of his salary from the teacher to 
which is added an equal amount by the employing body. In 
Canada, the nearest approach to this is in Ontario, where 
the teacher contributes 3% of his salary to the fund and 
the state 24%%. (Formerly the contributions were equal, 
2%% of the teacher’s salary and a contribution from the 
state of a like amount). In Ontario the government’s con- 
tribution remains in the fund whether the teacher remains 
in service or not. As a relatively small percentage of teachers 
remains in service to a pensionable age, the government’s 
contribution in gross becomes a much larger sum than is 
contributed by the teacher towards his own retirement. In 
this way pensions as high as $1,250 per year are being paid 
to teachers on retirement in Ontario. The annual contribu- 
tion from the government of Ontario into the teachers’ re- 
tirement fund is at present. about $700,000 per year. In 
spite of this contribution on the part of the government, the 
Retirement Fund for Ontario teachers is short by $4,690,- 
900 of being actuarially sound according to the last report 
of the Actuary (1937). However, there is no immediate 
cause for alarm, although the actuary points out that an in- 
creased contribution of % of 1% should be collected (from 
the employer) and for a while at least, the retirement 
benefits might be scaled down somewhat. 

The Province of Saskatchewan provides the most gen- 
erous retirement allowance for teachers. With a contribu- 
tion gn their part of 4%, pensions ag high as $2,000 are be- 
ing paid. In fact, some teachers are getting more on retire- 
ment than they were earning as active teachers. What does 
the government contribute to make this possible? Up to 
date, the government has not contributed a penny, although 
the Act states that the government is to contribute such 
sums as will ensure the actuarial soundness of the scheme. 
The Saskatchewan plan works because the teachers contri- 
bute more each year than the fund is required to pay out 
in teacher pensions. In the last actuarial report the warn- 
ing is sounded that the government should begin contribut- 
ing right away and to the tune of $150,000 per year. 

In British Columbia, the Pensions Act calls for govern- 
ment contributions of $25,000 per year for the first 10 
years of the operation of the fund. The teachers pay into a 
reserve fund the first year’s contribution of 4% (one half 
of a year’s contribution originally). In the first eight years 
of operation, pensions to the value of over $525,000 were 
paid out. The government’s contribution was $200,000 and 
the reserve fund contributed $222,000. In other words the 
fund proper had to put up $103,000 out of what were the 
personal deposits of the teacher contributors. 
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It will be seen from the foregoing that in none of the 
three Canadian provinces referred to, was the government 
contribution sufficient to make the retirement fund actuarial- 
ly sound. Your committee decided to follow a plan of seek- 
ing government contribution which would match dollar for 
dollar whatever retirement allowances the pension fund 
could provide for retiring teachers. This is somewhat the 
plan followed in Manitoba. Let us look at their plan for a 
moment. 


The Manitoba teachers, outside the city of Winnipeg, 
contribute 2% of their salary to the retirement fund. A 
Board of Administrators of four, two of whom are teachers, 
administers the fund. By by-law which must be acceptable 
to the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, these decide what 
benefits shall be paid to retiring teachers. This can be done 
only after a survey of existing conditions has been. made. 
According to the by-law under which the Fund is at present 
operating, pensions are granted after forty years of teaching 
service (pensions of greatly reduced amounts are also possible 
after thirty years of service, and also pensions for disabil- 
ity after fifteen years of service). The maximum pension 
offered in Manitoba is $1,000 per year after a period of 40 
years of contributory service. No teacher in Manitoba is 
getting this amount as yet. The average pension paid at 
present is $31.05 per month, the highest pension paid is 
$72.93 per month and the lowest is $13.83 per month. 
(These figures are as at December, 1937.) An actuarial 
survey was made recently which shows that the Manitoba 
scheme is not at all actuarially sound even with these small 
pensions paid. The reasons are that the contribution of 2% 
is far too low and the teachers receive one half the credit 
for their teaching experience before they were contributors 
to the pension fund. 

Your committee reported to the Provincial Executive of 
the A.T.A. at its Christmas meeting (1937) the foregoing 
information and recommended that the Manitoba plan be 
followed in certain essentials. It was recommended that a 
bill be drawn up for presentation to the legislature follow- 
ing very closely the Manitoba Act. Your Executive agreed 
to this recommendation and accordingly an Act was drawn 
up with the following main provisions. (Space does not 
allow us to: give the bill in full, but delegates to the A.G.M. 
all received a copy, which by this time has probably been a 
matter of report to all sub-associations. ) 

1. Contributions from the teachers shall be 3% of 
salary earned. 

2. One sixth of the teacher’s contribution for the first 
five years of his participation in the fund shall be put into 
a reserve account for the purpose of creating benefits for 
retiring teachers whose contributions have not built up an 
adequate retirement benefit. 

8. These contributions shall be deducted from the 
teacher’s salary and from the grant in the same way that 
Association fees are collected in most school districts. 

4. A Board of Administrators of four members shall be 
appointed, two of whom shall be members of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, to administer the affairs of the fund. 

5. The government shall match dollar for dollar on re- 
tirement, pension amounts paid out of the fund to retiring 
teachers. 

It will be readily understood that the big problem fac- 
ing a retirement fund is the caring for teachers who have 
grown old in service and are now at the age of retirement. 
How can we, to some extent at least, provide retirement al- 
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lowances for these teachers? Let us assume that a minimum 
pension of $30.00 per month be granted to teachers who 
have reached the age of 65 and who have a certain amount 
of teaching service to their credit. This might be set at 30 
years, but it would be all non-contributory service at the 
inception of our retirement plan. Where is the money com- 
ing from to make these payments? The salary list of Al- 
berta teachers is in gross around $6,000,000 per year. If 
8% were contributed by all teachers, this would amount to 
$180,000 per year to be paid into the retirement fund. Of 
this amount one sixth would be deducted and put into a 
reserve fund, an amount of $30,000 per year. Since this 
deduction would be made for the first five years of a teach- 
er’s participation in the fund, the reserve fund would receive 
$150,000 during the first five years. About 400 new teach- 
ers enter the profession each year. This would ensure a 
yearly contribution to the reserve fund of say, $1,500 a 
year (supposing the Normal graduates earn $750 per year). 
There would likely be forfeitures of contributions of teach- 
ers who did not stay in the profession for say a minimum 
of five years (this is common to all teacher pension 
systems). So we could look for quite a decent sum to ac- 
cumulate say in 20 years in the reserve fund. If the gov- 
ernment agrees to pass a bill by which they will match 
dollar for dollar what the fund will pay out, a pension of 
$30 per month would cost the fund only $15 per month. 

With the data at our disposal (incomplete, it is true) 
we expect the cost to the government would be $3,200 for 
the first year and in the neighborhood of $36,000 in the 
tenth year of operation of the fund. The reserve fund 
would, of course, be called upon to pay out like amounts. 
However, during this time, contributions would have been 
made anywhere up to 10 years by pensionnaires. No ac- 
count of deaths was taken in this estimate, but since such 
would undoubtedly occur, there would be a certain ease- 
ment on payments out of the fund. 

As a teacher’s contributions to the retirement fund 
built up a retirement allowance of greater than $15 a 
month, the benefits paid out by the fund would be increas- 
ed. The government’s contribution would, of course, in- 
crease in like measure. 

The first business of the Board of Administrators would 
be to make a survey of the whole Province in regard to 
teachers who are at or near retirement age. They would be 
empowered by statute to get the necessary information as 
to teachers’ ages, length of teaching service, and other 
necessary statistics. Until such data are gathered there 
could be no definite information as to the initial load placed 
on a retirement fund. However, if we are to say that 
nothing shall be done until we have a cut and dried scheme 
all ready to present to the teachers it will be a long time 
before a retirement fund is in operation in Alberta. 

In the present state of finances in Alberta it is hopeless 
to think that the Government will pay into a retirement 
fund an amount equal to the teachers’ contributions. This 
would mean a yearly payment of $180,000. If our proposal 
for a retirement fund seems insufficient and even paltry, 
our plea is to get a scheme in operation and trust that our 
organization will use its best effort and unlimited energy to 
improve the plan from year to year. 


NATURE’S GIFT—HEALTH 


(R.&S.) Rheumatism and Stomach Powder is positively the 
greatest Herbal Remedy known today. Acts on the entire 
system, removing the cause as well as eliminating. Rheumatism 
and stomach troubles soon disappear. 5,000 Edmonton testi- 
monials are ample proof. Contains ten ingredients, all ROOTS 
and HERBS in their natural form. Do your own mixing! 


(R.&S.) POWDER 


2 Months, $5; or 2 Weeks, $1.50; 1 month, $3.00 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
Box 374 J. © McINTYRE Edmonton 
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Canadian 


Geographical Journal 


Canada’s National Magazine 
of Humanized Geography 


With its fascinating illustrations and authori- 
tative articles the CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
JOURNAL is a valuable aid to teachers in stimu- 
lating interest in geography. 

The JOURNAL features graphic presentation 
of every phase of Canadian geography—human, 
historical, physical and economic. Its chief purpose 
is at wena Canada better known at home and 
abroad. 


The JOURNAL is the official publication of 
THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
an organization which has for its sole object the 
advancement of geographical knowledge. It is 
published monthly and is sent free to all members. 
Teachers of Alberta are cordially invited to be- 
come members of the Society. Annual membership 
dues are $3.00. Cheques should be made payable 
to the Society and mailed to— 


The Canadian 
Geographical Society 


172 Wellington Street 
OTTAWA - . CANADA 





EDMONTON COLLEGE, Inc. 


QUALIFYING MAIL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
in Junior Business, Shorthand, Typewriting, etc. 

CERTIFICATES ACCREDITED BY DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION—Scores of teachers have 
taken our Courses at great saving in cost. Why 
delay? Write us at once. 

SPECIAL COACHING on Grade IX, X, XI and 
XII Subjects, evenings and Saturdays and by Mail 
for teachers and High School students. Low rates. 
Make Edmonton College your Headquarters. 
Board and Room only $20.00 a month. Close to 
Government Buildings and University. 

UNEMPLOYED TEACHERS—if you know 
several, forward addresses promptly. 


DAVID ELSTON, Principal 
9942-8, 106th Street, Edmonton, Alberta 





Children don’t have to 
be taught that 


ICE 
CREAM 


IS GOOD--THEY KNOW IT! 
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Report of General Secretary- Treasurer 


EASTER CONVENTION, 1938 


The year just closed constitutes an important landmark 
in A.T.A. history. It has been one of feverish activity with 
respect to re-organization, culminating in a successful con- 
clusion; it has accompanied the institution of school divisions 
covering half the area of the Province and approximately 
one-quarter of the Province has had a year’s experience 
under the operation of divisional boards. During the year, 
also, there has been much heartburning and vigorous discus- 
sion. over the fundamental matter of certification and the 
Central Office, necessarily—and rightly so—served as a clear- 
ing house for conflicting opinions on the matter. Early in the 
year word from the President of the University informed us 
that representation on the Senate had beén conceded unani- 
mously. The Board of Reference went into operation once 
more, and proved itself an efficient bulwark against unjust 
and capricious dismissal of teachers. Again, the A.T.A. 
launched its first major research project, the final outcome 
being the publication of the monograph “Choosing Your 
Life Work.” 


We meet under the shadow of a great disappointmert: 
our hopes were dashed at the last moment of securing the 
enactment by the Legislature of a Teachers’ Pension Act. 
On the other hand, most important amendments were secur- 
ed in The School Act with respect to the statutory minimum 
salary for teachers and rental of teacherages, which will 
clarify materially the salary position of the rural teacher 
and put a stop to abuses of the minimum salary provision and 
its so frequent evasion by and through excess rent for the 
teacherage. In addition, in spite of occasional differences of 
approach to a question, the relationship existing between the 
Department and the A.T.A. continues to be agreeable, even 
cordial. Again, there have been mutual approaches towards a 
more co-operative relationship on the part of the trustee and 
teacher bodies. Furthermore, the whole organization system 
of the Association has been entirely remodelled and although 
not by any means complete, the skeleton of the structure is 
finished, giving every indication of future stability of the 
plan of organization without any significant alterations. All 
in all, therefore, the year has been a full one, whether re- 
garded from the standpoint of accomplishments, successes, 
activities or of happy promises for the future, and a year of 
which the A.T.A. may well feel proud. 


THE NEW SCHOOL DIVISIONS: 


An Irishman was credited with the remark that one’s ex- 
pectations never materialize as fully as one expects them to do. 
Frankly, this condition applies to the position and condition of 
the teachers engaged by the school divisions. In certain 
divisions there is much disappointment apparent amongst the 
teacher members of the staff, that the salary schedule put 
into effect by the school board is more in keeping with a 
wheat price of 25c per bushel accompanied by a woeful over- 
supply of teachers, than with $1.20 per bushel wheat and a 
scarcity of teachers. This scarcity must soon make its in- 
fluence felt. Furthermore, the teachers had hopes that when 
the school divisions were formed, the time of “salary earned 
but unpaid when due” would be but a matter of unhappy 
memory, yet now they find their fond anticipations unful- 
filled. It would be unfair to unload on the school boards con- 
cerned the discredit for the unpaid salary bill. Generally it 
has been a case where nature intervened—drought, hail or 
other crop failure conditions—but it would be blinding one’s 
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eyes to facts to deny that certain municipalities have fallen 
down, probably unnecessarily, in meeting the statutory de- 
mands made by the school boards. It is apparent that in 
certain cases a degree of sabotage prevails and the teacher 
becomes the sufferer. 


It must be conceded that for the sake of education and 
the child, the Department planned wisely in first organizing 
the new divisions in the drought-ridden sections in the south- 
ern part of the Province or in the pioneer areas with little 
land under cultivation; but from the standpoint of the 
teachers of the Province as a whole it worked to their eco- 
nomic disadvantage. What I mean is this: the first salary 
schedules put into effect were obviously weighted (if that 
is not a paradoxical term) to accommodate the back of a 
weak financial burden-bearer—a drought or pioneer area. 
Evidently, close touch was maintained between the divisional 
school boards organized early in 1937, with the consequence 
that there was much similarity of salary schedules as be- 
tween division and division. The final result was what might 
be termed a low basic salary schedule for all and there has 
been a tendency to accept these first schedules as models for 
others. It then became obvious that certain of the divisions 
could not even meet full payment of that low salary schedule 
and the only thing that could be done was to accept a “cut” 
ranging from ten to nearly thirty per cent. The Department 
of Education must be praised for exerting pressure on the 
Provincial exchequer which, in turn, responded to the pres- 
sure and substantial grants of tens of thousands of dollars 
were made to enable certain of the divisions to meet current 
salaries and, in certain cases, to take care of salaries in 
arrears before the divisional board assumed control. But the 
help tendered cannot be deemed adequate and it is to be 
earnestly hoped that the remedial measures effected last 
year may be continued. The sad feature of the business 
seems to be that in certain of the units of high assessment, 
highly productive areas last year, the comparatively low 
salary schedule was put into effect; even here certain teach- 
ers were paid less than the statutory minimum salary of 
$840. 


All praise is due to certain of the divisional boards for 
the heroic attempts made to take care of a very unenviable 
situation; for the manner in which they went to work in 
negotiating a schedule of salaries with the elected repre- 
sentatives of the teachers; to those divisional superinten- 
dents who strove—and succeeded without exception—in 
bringing school board and teaching staff into frank and 
close relationship on the salary schedule and other funda- 
mental matters. The principle of collective bargaining has 
been invoked and in most cases is well established as a result. 
Where such a happy state of affairs does not exist, possibly 
some of the fault lies with the teachers themselves who 
failed to take advantage of the facilities at their disposal to 
organize and provide for themselves a proper collective 
approach. It is suggested that some time be devoted during 
this Annual General Meeting to a round table conference 
on school division salary schedules and the procedure of 
divisional locals with respect to salary negotiations, etc. 


Certain very dangerous provisos are embodied in some 
of the divisional salary schedules, e.g. (1) the continuity of 
service is conditional upon Summer School attendance every 
so often; (2) the annual advance in salary or otherwise on 
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the schedule is made consequent upon the superintendent’s 
grading. One fails to understand why the teacher alone of 
all engaged in the-educational system, should be so regulated 
into attending Summer School sessions or taking additional 
professional work. Again, making the yearly advance on the 
schedule depend on a “G” or “VG” inspector’s grading seems 
to us to place on the superintendent a burden and responsi- 
bility he should neither seek nor be required to assume; for, 
if he does not seek this “club”, kind-heartedness will gain the 
ascendancy (perhaps unwarrantedly so) when the inspection 
is over and the teacher must be labeled. Again, should the 
superintendent (if such there be) actually appreciate this 
kind of “club” being placed in his hands, that particular type 
is likely the least suited to be empowered to wield it. It is 
very significant and- encouraging that the representatives of 
the Trustees’ Association who conferred with our Executive 
on salary schedules, agreed without hesitation to frown on 
conditions of this nature being embodied in salary schedules 
and it is fitting to quote from the report: 


“3. For grading purposes, no penalty either in standing 
on schedule or withholding of annual increments; no 
significance shall be given to a single unfavorable 
inspector’s report on a teacher; but where a teacher, 
over a period of years has consistently received un- 
favorable gradings, such should be a basis for action, 
probably dismissal. 


“4. Teachers shall not be compelled as a condition of 

their continued employment on the staff to take 
Summer School or other courses. 
(N.B.: This condition is not intended to discourage 
school boards considering individual cases of teach- 
ers where lack of competency or other impediments 
to fully efficient service are evidenced, which special 
courses etc., might be calculated to rectify. Teachers 
who have insufficient professional interest to keep 
themselves up-to-date should be prepared to face the 
consequences—loss of bonus, or of chances of pro- 
motion, or of dismissal for inefficiency. The value, 
justice, or expedience of blanket regulations cover- 
ing all teachers in this regard is seriously ques- 
tioned.)” 


After one year’s operation of eleven divisions the figures 
prove that there is considerable saving in administrative costs 
by the establishment of school divisions—even with 
extended services. The balance sheets of school divisions in 
all cases show a reduction of expenditure from the previous 
total year’s costs for all the school districts now comprising 
the divisions. In several cases there is an actual reduction 
in the total salary charges. This does not mean that every 
teacher received a reduction in salary, although that is true 
in some, too. many, cases: the saving is due largely to non- 
operation of unnecessary rooms. But it is regrettable that 
teachers in several instances received no more, even less 
salary, and at the same time were compelled to pay for the 
teacherage where the rural school district previously had 
made no charge, or were then called upon to pay an increased 
rent. It is to state the obvious that the new divisions were 
not formed with the primary aim of benefitting the teachers: 
on the other hand the salaries were previously, and are now, 
entirely inadequate. The teachers’ economic position general- 
ly has not very materially improved with the establishment 
of the school divisions, and the lack of very strong pressure 
upon divisional school boards by the teachers to secure a 
worthwhile schedule of salaries in each and every case, may 
surely be accepted as a criterion of their professional ethics 
and their desire to throw no impediments in the way of es- 
tablishment and organization of school divisions for the 
benefit of education and the children. However, teachers can- 
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not reasonably be expected to continue laying themselves on 
the altar of educational sacrifice in exchange for that “sweet 
peace that goodness bosoms ever”. An undersupply of teachers 
looms on the near horizon and it is to be anticipated that, as 
the demand increases and the supply continues to decrease, 
their service (the only commodity the teacher has to sell) will 
command a higher figure. If divisional school boards gen- 
erally attempt to maintain salaries at rock-bottom and im- 
pose irksome restrictions endangering advancement on the 
salary schedule, the inevitable result will be that ambitious, 
well-qualified teachers able to command a higher salary, will 
tend to sell their services elsewhere and accept appointment 
with school boards outside the divisions. This will tend to 
offset to a considerable degree the potentialities for better 
educational facilities within the divisions. 

At this point I should like to express appreciation of the 
co-operative and friendly spirit shown by the divisional 
boards and particularly the secretary-treasurers, towards the 
Association regarding the forwarding of fees and other 
finaneial matters. . 


TRUSTEES AND TEACHERS MEET 
RE SCHEDULES: 


A promising step has been taken by trustees and teachers 
to agree upon basic considerations in the compilation of salary 
schedules. The way is paved for basic minima being generally 
recognized throughout the Province. If school boards and 
teachers continue along this line, the prospect is bright that 
when the whole Province is organized into divisions, a provin- 
cial schedule of salaries may be put into effect along the lines 
of the Burnham Scale of England and Wales, whereby the 
Government indirectly exerts pressure on employing boards 
for payment according to agreed minima by way of grant 
control. 


MUNICIPAL CONTROL OF SCHOOL BOARDS: 


Publicity seems to be developing in certain quarters to 
have school board expenditures controlled by municipal coun- 
cils, and make other inroads on school board autonomy. 


According to newspaper reports steps are being attempted 
to take away the financial autonomy of the Winnipeg School 
Board and vest it in the City Council. Again, a similar pro- 
posal has been voiced by an Edmonton City Alderman to 
control the schools by and through a committee of the City 
Council. Undoubtedly this is a tendency which should at all 
costs be fought to the last ditch. However, the situation may 
well take care of itself, for there are probable insurmountable, 
constitutional impediments in the way of such a policy being 
effected even if a city charter provision were approved by the 
Legislature attempting to implement a policy of school board 
control. A recent editorial in the Edmonton Bulletin marshals 
so strongly, expresses so concisely the contra arguments 
against the proposal that further comment is unnecessary: 


“The underlying assumption must be that the council 
could manage the schools better, or cheaper, than the 
school board or boards. That council could do the work 
better than the board, or boards, which have been carry- 
ing on with recognized efficiency, is a point that will 
stand a good deal of discussion. That council could run 
the schools cheaper is probable, to the point of being a 
certainty if economy were made the first and last con- 
sideration. 

“In point of fact the chief argument for the change 
seems to be that the schools might cost us less money. 
At present the school board makes up its estimates for 
the year and calls on council for the money needed. 
Council has to hand over the sum in full, regardless of 
how much tax-money is collected. If council had control 
of the schools it could allocate to this service a fixed 
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proportion of the tax-money collected, and no more. 
When collection was difficult and the school vote cut 
down, there would have to be less spending on the 
schools, 

“Where would the axe be applied? To the salaries of 
the teachers, or to the fund for maintaining the school 
buildings? One or other of these, or both of them, is 
indicated as the place where ‘economy’ could be applied 
with the largest results, and would most likely be applied. 

“That the taxpayers want economy of that kind is 
doubtful. They have never suggested so in the past. 
Poorly paid teachers or run down buildings would wreck 
the school system of which the city has been and has 
had cause to be, proud. If council-management of the 
schools is aimed to produce economy at this price, the 
gain would be too dearly bought.” 


DEATH OF GEO. H. VAN ALLEN, K.C. 


Early in the present financial year the Association was 
shocked to learn of the passing of Mr. Geo. H. Van Allen, 
K.C., Solicitor of the Association. Mr. Van Allen was the 
Solicitor of the A.T.A. since its inception. His appointment 
more than justified the selection and the expectations of your 
first Executive. The idea was to appoint a brilliant young 
solicitor, just starting out in business—an ex-teacher—who 
would understand the teacher’s point of view, who would 
appreciate what little business we could give him for its own 
sake in the early days of our development, and at the same 
time have vision enough to realize that he might grow up with 
the teachers’ organization, and make himself well-nigh in- 
dispensable. In those days there was little bibliography of 
school law, but throughout the years, with the increasing 
volume of school questions that came before the courts 
(almost without exception, under Mr. Van Allen’s brilliant 
piloting) a body of case law respecting schools has been 
gradually built up, of benefit to all involved in the Alberta 
educational system. His sympathetic understanding of the 
teacher’s difficulties, his indefatigable industry, his learned 
counsel on legal matters and his assistance in preparing 
legislation for submission to the Legislature, have all left 
their imprint on the educational life of this Province. It was 
little wonder that Mr. Van Allen’s activities later extended 
themselves beyond his professional connections and made his 
entry into the political field almost a matter of course. He 
left us ere he reached his prime and though we sincerely 
mourn his loss to our Association, that sense of loss is small 
in comparison with that felt by those who knew Van as a 
companion, as a man. 


APPOINTMENT OF CARL W. CLEMENT: 


The Association was fortunate after the passing of Mr. 
Van Allen in securing the services of Mr. Carl W. Clement, 
B.A., LL.B., to succeed Mr. Van Allen. Mr. Clement had 
handled A.T.A. matters with marked success during the long 
illness of Mr. Van Allen and his record to date as A.T.A. 
Solicitor shows him to be a worthy successor. 


ORGANIZATION: 


Reference is made in the President’s Report to the co- 
operative attitude of the Department with respect to organ- 
izing the fall conventions. This has simplified considerably 
the establishment of district associations as locals of the 
A.T.A. Although no suggestion has been made that the type 
of programme be changed, nor that any attempt be made to 
take away the ex-officio right of the inspector to be a member 
of the programme committee, yet it has enabled the Associa- 
tion to proceed unfettered in officially contacting the fall 
conventions and, possibly, to enable the Association to de- 
velop more unity of convention programme. It will enable 
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professional matters to be discussed in common throughout 
the whole of the fall conventions. The unanimity shown by 
each and every convention group to endorse the proposal, 
evidences the confidence manifested by our membership in 
their professional organization and at the same time shows 
the Department is anxious for the Association to fulfil its 
professional function and holds us responsible for all teacher 
gatherings. 


Splendid assistance has been given throughout the year 
by leading teachers in the Province in addressing fall con- 
ventions and organization meetings of locals or district asso- 
ciations. One hesitates to give a list because so many have 
sacrificed time and effort that, offhand, it is almost impossible 
to recollect the name of everyone. One of the great strengths 
of the organization has been the spirit of self-sacrifice mani- 
fested by prominent teachers in developing their professional 
organization, and it is surely fitting that these members 
should receive recognition in the Association annual reports. 
It means a real sacrifice for these teachers who without ex- 
ception are very busy and entitled to the week-end rest, to 
respond to a call that means travelling from fifty to two 
hundred miles by car (sometimes ploughing through mud 
or snow) or by train, to assist some group, and return in the 
early hours of Sunday morning or the next school day. Many 
members of the Executive have performed this additional 
duty as well as devoted time and energy copiously to their 
official duties—attending Executive meetings, committee meet- 
ings of the Executive, preparing reports, etc. The following 
is a list which, as previously stated, may not be by any means 
complete: 


President Dr. M. E. LaZerte 
Vice-President R. E. Shaul 
Past-President E. C. Ansley 
Mr. Harry C. Clark 
Dr. C. Sansom 
Mr. A. J. H. Powell 
Mr. D. L. Shortliffe 
Mr. Fred Deverell 
Mr. H. T. Robertson 
Mr. Fred Hannochko 

With the new divisions all being formed it was obvious 
that the district type of organization should become the unit, 
the local of the Association. This meant a measure of de- 
centralization. Previously, every little group of teachers 
consisting of 12 or more members was recognized by the 
Executive as a local association maintaining direct contact 
with the Provincial Office. Generally such small organizations 
were entirely dependent upon some enthusiastic member 
working up an organization in his district, which organization 
passed out of existence when the leader changed his location 
and a successor could not be found. The contact was entirely 
too remote. It was deemed necessary therefore to plan a 
scheme of organization so that a number of these smaller 
groups would be co-ordinated under a central executive 
which would be held responsible for maintaining contact be- 
tween the groups within its particular area. Again, with the 
formation of the new school divisions it was only logical that 
the members of the staff of each school division be an entity, 
in order that they could appoint representatives to contact 
the school board on matters concerning the whole staff, and 
enable the school boards and teachers to bargain collectively. 


Mr. W. S. Brodie 

Mr. H. T. Sparby 

Mr. James Smith 

Miss Isabel Breckon 
Mr. Lynn G. Hall 

Mr. C. O. Hicks 

Mr. Kenneth Argue 
Miss Mary R. Crawford 
Dr. H. E. Smith 


Although it was tacitly understood previously that locals 
would be established over a school division or (where there 
was no school division) over inspectorate areas, the Execu- 
tive definitely established the policy by resolution at the 
Christmas meeting, that charters to locals would be issued to 
district organizations only—organizations covering a school 
division or inspectorate or city. The executives of these dis- 
trict organizations will henceforth be the body whom the 
Central Office will contact officially. The executives of such 
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district associations generally consist of the officers together 
with councillors from each of the affiliated sub-locals; so that 
when the executive meets it may be presumed the district 
councillors will necessarily bring to the meeting the opinion 
of the several affiliated groups throughout the whole local. 


It is apparent also that the annual general meeting of 
these district associations cannot be called on any ordinary 
week-end, for the distances and may be, the weather condi- 
tions are such that a general meeting called could not consist 
of more than a sprinkling of the membership from the whole 
area covered. This means that the practice must become 
common of calling the Annual General Meeting of the local 
during the evenings of the fall conventions. Since the busi- 
ness of the Provincial Annual General Meetings required of 
district associations — forwarding of resolutions, appoint- 
ment of delegates, nominating of candidates for election to 
office on the Provincial Executive, ete—must be transacted 
during the winter or early spring months when travel con- 
ditions are difficult if not impossible, the Executive deemed 
it necessary to submit to the electoral vote certain amend- 
ments to the By-Laws providing that the executive council 
of a district association should be empowered to perform 
the functions above-mentioned, which previously had been 
vested in the general meeting of the local. The necessary 
amendments were submitted to the electoral vote and carried 
by an overwhelming majority. 


Charters have been issued to the following district 
associations: 


1. Medicine Hat 22. Olds 

2. Acadia 23. Peace River 

8. Athabasca 24. Red Deer 

4, Barrhead-Westlock 25. St. Mary’s 

5. Camrose 26. St. Paul Inspectorate. 

6. Clover Bar 27. Sturgeon 

7. Crows’ Nest Pass 28. Taber 

8. Cypress 29. Tilley East 

9. Drumheller 30. Vegreville 

10. Edmonton West 31. Vermilion 

11. Evansburg West 32. Wetaskiwin 

12. Foremost 34. Breton 

18. Grande Prairie-West 35. Calgary Rural 
McLennan 36. Two Hills 

14. Hardisty-Provost 87. Edmonton 

15. High Prairie 38. Calgary 

16. High Wood 39. Veteran-Compeer 

17. Holden 40. Smoky Lake 

18. Killam 41. Lethbridge 

19. Lac Ste. Anne 42. Macleod 

20. Lamont 43. Rocky Mountain House 


21. Lethbridge Division 

Sub-local Certificates have been issued to over 100 sub- 
locals. The list of sub-locals is not as comprehensive as it 
might be, but it is expected during the coming year that 
locals will round off their organization and induce the 
various groups throughout their area to render the latter 
eligible for certificates. 


The work of organization has gone on with vigour and a 
heavy debt of gratitude is owing to local executives, almost 
heavy debt of gratituded is owing to local executives, who, 
without exception have so tenaciously clung to the task of 
organinzing sub-locals throughout their area. 


BOARD OF REFERENCE: 


Approximately 150 teachers laid their claims before the 
Executive during the months of June and July last seeking 
advice respecting appeals to the Board of Reference for 
disallowance of the action of school boards in terminating 
their contracts. Of these some 61 went to the Board for 
hearing and the action of the schood board was disallowed 
in 43 cases. Your Executive were particularly careful in 
advising such teachers and, except in the case of graduates 
of normal schools who seldom receive a higher inspector’s 
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Nelson’s School Shakespeare 


General Editor: Dr. Richard Wilson 


Text Editors: 
Sir Henry Newbolt John Hampden 
A. J. J. Ratcliff Evelyn Smith 


Romeo and Juliet Merchant of Venice 
Twelfth Night As You Like It 
Henry IV—Part One Henry IV—Part Two 


Henry V Henry VIII 
Richard II Richard III 
Coriolanus Julius Caesar 
Macbeth Hamlet 

King Lear King John 
Midsummer Night’s Much Ado About 


Dream Nothing 
The Tempest 


With illustrated introductions dealing with the char- 
acters of the plays and their environment, helps to 
further study and ‘On Thinking it Over’ exercises. 
The annotations are in the form of foot-notes so 
that the plays may be read without the distraction 
which would be caused by having to turn to other 
sections for explanations. 
Bound in stout paper boards, re-inforced with 
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NELSON’S SHAKESPEARE is unexcelled for 
school and college use, discussion groups, reading 
circles, and home study. 





OUR CHANGING WORLD SERIES 


‘Our Changing World’ is no misnomer; the series 
truly reflects the world that has changed and con- 
tinues to change every moment. Each book gives a 
well-rounded picture of some particular phase in 
the development of man’s civilization and culture, 
and points out the effect of the past on the present. 
The pupil gains an accurate and realistic under- 
standing of the world in which he lives, and his 
study of it becomes a journey of delightful dis- 
covery. Some of the most recent additions to the 
series are: 

The Magic Sugar Bowl Extra! Extra! 


The story of beet The story of the 
sugar. newspaper. 


Our Greatest Story Teller 
The ‘movie’ and how it is made. 


Your Cup and Airplanes Serve the 
Saucer World 
Airplanes in modern 


The story of china ¢ 
commerce and indus- 


and pottery. 
Wings ‘Away 

The story of heavier- 
than-air craft. 


try. 

Up Ship Adventures 
The story of lighter- 

than-air craft. 


Colourful bindings, gay endpapers, and numerous 
illustrations. 
50 cents each 





Thomas NELSON & Sons Limited 
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grading than “FG” during their first year’s experience, no 
teacher was advised to appeal unless his grading was at 
least as high as “G” and unless there was a strong burden 
of suspicion that the school board in terminating the con- 
tract of the teacher was doing so on grounds which were 
neither valid nor based on an attempted betterment of the 
educational facilities of the school. The result of the hear- 
ings showed that the Court was disposed to give the benefit 
of any doubt to the school board. Possibly this is a right 
attitude for the Court to adopt and teachers must under- 
stand that unless their case is very strong and there is 
an excellent chance of being able to establish that the 
school board is not acting in good faith in terminating the 
contract, and with the interests of the children at heart, 
the appeal is inadvisable. 


The overwhelming percentage of decisions reinstating 
the teacher and the amazing conditions of inefficiency and 
lack of correct procedure revealed in the conduct of public 
business by the many members of school boards involved, 
provide irrefutable proof that the Board of Reference is 
absolutely necessary not only to protect the teacher but 
to protect the children and the whole administrative system 
of the Province. They provide the strongest arguments for 
the establishment of school divisions more generally 
throughout the Province. 


It is significant that not one appeal came from a teacher 
employed by any school division or city. But three cases 
came from the towns. Over 90% of the cases came from the 
rural districts not yet organized into divisions. 


LEGISLATION: 


The year’s crop of legislation insofar as it affects the 
teacher was not heavy, but what was secured was of the 
“Grade No. 1 Hard”. 


SICK PAY AND SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCES: 


In certain of the cities, school boards have put into effect 
accumulative sick pay regulations and superannuation al- 
lowances for retiring teachers. It was found that an amend- 
ment inserted in the Act during the last session of the 
previous administration (just why it is difficult to imagine) 
whereby neither sick pay regulations nor retirement al- 
lowances could be put into effect except by by-law which, 
previous to becoming effective, had to be submitted to a vote 
of the taxpayers. In other words, it was questionable if 
Section 120 Subsection (2) (c) did not actually preclude 
city school boards from continuing to follow their own by- 
laws respecting sick pay and retirement allowances. 


It was necessary, therefore, to clarify the position and 
the Department was approached to recommend to the Legis- 
lature that they restate the provisions as to by-laws for 
retirement and sick pay allowances for teachers, in order 
that by-laws passed by a school board for retirement and 
sick pay allowances would unquestionably be valid without 
previous submission to a plebiscite of the ratepayers—except 
in case the said schemes were contributory. The necessary 
amendment was submitted to the Legislature and passed. 


MINIMUM SALARY: 


The Bill sponsored by Mr. Tomyn during the 1937 Ses- 
sion of the Legislature provided that any contract (between 
teacher and board) “including any presently existing con- 
tract, shall, subject to the following provisions, continue in 
effect from year to year’. This cut both ways: that is to 
say term contracts were abolished; but on the other hand 
the minimum salary provision of The School Act gave 
the Minister power to authorize “engagement” (N.B.—not 
for a specified time) at a lower rate than $840.00 per 
annum. It meant that once the Department had approved 
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an engagement at, say, $700.00, that rate of salary contin- 
ued on and on indefinitely unless and until the contract 
was terminated. Again, the Department saw the necessity of 
restating the Act regarding minimum salary in order that 
the spirit of the provisions relating thereto might not con- 
flict with the grammatical meaning of the actual words. 
Therefore Section 161 was amended so as to empower the 
Minister to authorize payment of a smaller salary for a 
specific time. The effect of the new amendment will be that 
the case of every school board paying the teacher less than 
$840.00 per annum must come under review periodically by 
the Department and the payment to the teacher may be 
changed without the necessity of terminating the agreement. 


TEACHERAGES: 


Possibly no other item has furnished such an easy 
abuse of the minimum salary requirement as “rent of the 
teacherage”. The charge for rent of the teacherage has 
served as a hole through which a wagon and horses might 
drive through Section 161 of The School Act. It is to be 
noted that the representatives of the Trustees’ Association 
were entirely sympathetic with the teachers in this regard 
and actually submitted the paragraph of the salary schedule 
report dealing with this matter, which reads as follows: 


“Tt was agreed that each teacherage should be valued 
and one-third deducted from the evaluation (the Govern- 
ment contribution to the teacherage) and charged as 
rental an amount equal to the interest on the balance, 
plus a reasonable allowance for depreciation of 
property.” 


Here again, the Department saw the justice of remedy- 
ing abuses of the minimum salary requirement by way of 
“rent of the teacherage” and the following amendment was 
inserted in The School Act, Section 120, Subsection (1)— 


“(Duties of School Boards): 


“(i) if deemed advisable to purchase or rent sites or 
premises for a house for the teacher, and to build, 
repair and keep in order such house and to rent the 
same or any such house now in existence, to the 
teacher upon such terms as may be approved by the 
Minister ;’’ 


Henceforth, therefore, the school board cannot charge 
rent for the teacherage unless the Minister has previously 
approved, and even then, only at a rate approved by the 
Minister. This amendment is of great importance to the 
rural teachers and they are to be congratulated on having 
important obstacles placed in the way of advantage being 
taken of them in this regard. 


THANKS TO A.T.A. MAGAZINE 
CONTRIBUTORS: 


A happy feature of the Editor’s work during the past 
year has been the whole-hearted support given and actual 
work done by members of the Executive in writing or 
securing material for insertion in the Magazine. In addition, 
several members of the University Staff have generously 
responded to requests for articles, the quality and practical 
helpfulness of which to our readers, speak for themselves. 
Furthermore, many of our readers have written in express- 
ing their personal appreciation. Dr. LaZerte’s monthly letter 
was an innovation this year which might well become a 
settled practice year by year. This, so to speak, “Current 
A.T.A. Events” section gives the membership a kind of 
touch which it is hardly possible for the administrative staff 
to give. Mr. H. C. Clark’s “Clericus” with its breezy York- 
shire tang and droll humor (in spite of the Editor’s oc- 
casional pencil-scoring proclivities with Harry’s jokes) 
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is awaited by monthly readers. The Teachers’ Helps Section 
under the editorship of Mr. W. D. McDougall draws en- 
dorsing comment and the series, “The Historical Study of 
Our Times,” by Dr. Liebe, has been an outstanding contri- 
bution. The “World Events” Section has continued its tra- 
ditionally high level by Miss R. J. Coutts and Miss M. B. 
Moore, and latterly by Miss Coutts alone. 

Possibly the finest criterion of the loyalty and enthusiasm 
of the teachers and other educationists of the Province is 
that many first-class and most helpful and informative con- 
tributions have come to us unsolicited. 

Members will note that the Local News Section makes 
heavy inroads on magazine space with its consequent ex- 
pense, but the management has devoted the space willingly 
as reports of local activities are much appreciated by the 
several locals, respectively, and because reports of organiza- 
tional and social activities in one local centre tend to spur 
less vigorous local groups into activity. 


THANKS TO STAFF: 


It would be ungenerous of the Executive Officer to con- 
clude a report on the activities of the year without paying 
a well-deserved tribute to the staff as a whole. The Associa- 
tion and the General Secretary have been fortunate in 
securing a staff inspired with loyalty so much so as, often 
without the Chief’s knowledge, and very rarely on his request, 
to work beyond office closing time or return in the evening 
to clean-up on a glut of accumulated tasks. 


AFTER TWENTY-ONE YEARS 

As one sits down to compile this yearly “‘coming-of-age” 
report, it seems too difficult to concentrate just upon that 
portion of the journey which lies between the last milestone 
and the one besides which, for a passing moment, we halt. 
Past memories: our small early beginnings; the ups and 
downs; the ploddings; the mire; the intricate winding paths; 
“the trespassers will be prosecuted” warning signs; the 
crossing of bridges; the swimming up-stream generally 
against strong currents, but sometimes downstream; the 
snowbanks of disdain and opposition—all these experiences 
and adventures throughout the years seem to crowd out of 
one’s mind the less adventurous course of the last lap of 
the A.T.A. journey to date. Reverie takes command, remi- 
niscences scamper past so that one finds it impossible for 
pen to keep pace, words become illusive, hard to put into 
proper sequence. And so one falls back on a reliable, clear- 
headed, old friend, Past-President Powell, to put a verbal 
cap on the Twenty-first Birthday reverie. 


1917-1938. 


“Twenty-one years ago, under stress of war-time exploita- 
tion, the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance was established and 
dedicated to the threefold consideration: that Education is 
a valuable public service, the key to material progress and 
the guardian of civilization; that men and women who 
render this service earn all the rights and dignities of 
citizenship; and that those rights and dignities may proper- 
ly be upheld in Alberta by the united strength and mutual 
loyalty of all the teachers. 

“In the intervening years the Alliance has kept its course 
by the twin stars of Justice and Freedom. It has fought 
ignorance, reaction and petty tyranny wherever these stood 
in the way, sometimes in the Legislative Chamber, many 
times in the remote schoolhouse. It has trained some notable 
leaders, and followed them with courage and faith. 
It has been accused of Bolshevism and denounced 
as a racket. Briefly, it has been a part of the stormy and 
virile youth of our Western land. Today, the A.T.A. is by 
statute the Alberta Teachers’ Association, the professional 
body of all those who are charged by the State with the 
duty of training up boys and girls into the good life. 
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“This, our coming-of-age, is ‘an arch wherethrough 
gleams the untrodden world’. Through it, we may foresee a 
march of human events swifter and more dramatic than 
ever before. Freedom, Democracy and Humanity, values 
which mankind has held to be the essence of civilization, are 
going to be assailed and, too often, destroyed. The untrod- 
den world before us will be a battlefield; we may as well 
face that. Upon it we shall fight for better teacher-training 
and finer teacher-ethics; for greater security, and for 
economic rewards appropriate to skilled work of high social 
importance. But above all the professional amenities we 
may win or aspire to, we must guard the spiritua] heritage 
of the Western culture—the individual right and will to go 
forth on new adventures, whether these be into new lands, 
into new fields of the mind, or into new political concepts. 
The right and the will to adventure are the very kernel of 
freedom, of which our boys and girls must not be deprived, 
so long as this Association lives.” 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
J. W. BARNETT, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NOTICE—tThe Addresses delivered by Dr. Boyd H. Bode at 
the Easter Convention will be published in full in 
future issues of the A.T.A. Magazine. 







CLEMENT & WHITTAKER 
BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 


Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


Suite 2, National Trust Building, Edmonton, Alberta 





Moyer School Supplies Limited 


(Since 1884) 
Canada’s School Furnishers 


EDMONTON — ALBERTA 


In order to carry out adequately the variety of 
activities demanded by the New Programme of 
Studies it is absolutely essential that a Movable 
Type of Pupil’s Desk be installed in your school. 
Our Model “W” Chair Desk, being movable, is 
now recognized as being of the correct type of 
desk to meet these new requirements. See that your 
children enjoy the flexibility provided by the in- 
stallation of Model ““W” Chair Desks. 

See our No. 51, 1985-36 Catalogue for full descrip- 
tion and freight-paid prices. 


Enterprises — Unit Studies — Projects 


A large selection of above are carried in stock by 
us—write for circular matter covering these items. 


Two new Reference Books for Social Studies: 


From Caveman to Conqueror, by D. Geneva 

Lent 
Useful as a Source Book for Social Studies in 
ons SeP. Specially useful for Grade X Social 
Studies. 


By Paths of Land and Sea, by Walter R. 
Steward, B.A. 
Deals with the period of early exploration. 
Specially useful for Grade V Social Studies. 


We have Manuals on Science, Health, Literature, 
as well as a variety of Helps for Teachers. 
Please send us your Orders. 
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The Historical Study of 


By 
John Liebe, Ph.D., General Shop Instructor, 


Lethbridge 


SIGNIFICANT EVENTS OF THE 20th CENTURY 
The So-called Depression in the West (1929) 


Our civilization that created machines and the system of 
mass-production has no commanding personality that can 
stir all Western nations alike. Ever since the beginning of the 
scientific era and the systematic application of scientific 
knowledge to the necessities of life the soul of the West finds a 
forced, impersonal expression through the well-regulated 
channels of large-scale, remote-control organization. Since 
the Industrial Revolution the Western mentality is dominat- 
ed by a very definite desire to master the forces of nature 
and raise the standard of living. With us this desire has the 
character of a world-wide mission,! although we have succeed- 
ed but little at home. We greatly underrate the fateful urge 
of this desire and ideal if we regard the Industrial Revolu- 
tion as an event that took place at the beginning of the 
19th century. The present Depression cannot be understood, 
if we fail to realize that the West is still going through the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Every step in the mechanization of Western life put 
wealth and power in the hands of a rising group at the expense 
of an historically older one. The rise of the industrial owners 
over the landed gentry and of the factory over the small shop 
were only national problems. But the ascendancy of indus- 
trialized nations over agricultural countries became an inter- 
national problem of Western Civilization. In the decades be- 
fore the Great War, Britain, the United States, Germany, 
and France tried to monopolize the sale of manufactured 
goods to the rest of the world. So the Industrial Revolution 
entered its world-wide stage in the twentieth century. Since 
the method of mass-production creates a continuous drive 
for ever larger markets the course of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion must naturally be thwarted when the largest possible 
market has been reached. After a hectic scramble for overseas 
markets in India, South America, Africa, and the Far East 
the growing tide of the Industrial Revolution came to a stand- 
still during the Great War. The raw material producing 
countries were encouraged by enormous war orders to indus- 
trialize the cultivation of raw products and to set up indus- 
tries of their own. They adopted the rules of the Western 
game with Japan and Argentine leading. Viewed in the per- 
spective of world history the Depression is the great turning 
point of the Industrial Revolution. The tendency toward the 
economic monopoly of the West is being reversed since it 
has caused a defensive industrialism in the southern hemi- 
sphere, in the Islamic, the Indian, and the Sino-Japanese 
civilizations. 

This condition has developed most in Japan who has al- 
ready entered into her own Industrial Revolution since 1867. 
In the Far East we are just witnessing the international stage 
of Japan’s Industrial Revolution in which agricultural China 
is being exploited by industrialized Japan. (1895, 1916, 1932, 
1937.). 

The Depression is a modern historical event which defies 
all traditional methods of history-writing. To describe its 
course one must seek material in the history of almost every 
country on the globe. It originated in the West, but affects 
now directly all civilizations. The popular desire for personi- 


1 Cp. — ar for Westernization of the World; October issue, 
1937, p. 
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fication of historical events couldn’t get a hold on the im- 
personal Depression. Even those simple notions of the De- 
pression as a wilful scheme of international bankers or profit- 
eers or Jews never condensed around one single historical 
character. The Depression has neither a mean scoundrel who 
caused it nor a hero who resisted it. It came to the surface of 
history in the form of sudden drops of national currencies 
and world commodity prices. 

In its initial stage the Depression arose over the problem 
of paying for the Great War. A superficial observer might say 
that the world has always been facing the problem of paying 
for one war or another. And he could point to the fact that 
man has gone through wars in which a good many more 
million people perished than between 1914 and 1918. But 
whatever the number of dead may have been, war was always 
paid for more or less on the pay-as-you-go plan. Never before 
was such vast material wealth mobilized and spent as in the 
Great War. For four years thousands of car loads of war 
material rolled daily to the European fronts. It was done by 
the trick of straining public credit. In the great emergency 
of 1914 people could not dare to question their country’s good 
credit. It would have amounted to treason. People with spare 
capital could be easily persuaded that war or victory loans 
were the safest investment. Even the shrewd businessman 
believed that, if his country would win, the enemy could be 
made to pay. It was remembered that in 1871 France paid 
over to Germany 5 billion francs, and did not China pay her 
Boxer indemnity of 450 million taels with regularity through 
her customs service? It was not realized then that modern 
nations are knitted together far too closely as to allow the 
transfer of those fabulous sums of “reparations” that were 
supposed to cover the cost of a world war. After two years 
of calculations the victorious Allies fixed the yearly instal- 
ment of German reparations at about 25 billion dollars with- 
out specifying a final sum. Germany began to pay in goods. 
When she exported millions of tons of “reparation coal”, to 
take only one instance, German miners paid by reparation 
cuts in their wages, British miners by loss of employment, and 
the German people by taxes used to reimburse the exporting 
syndicates. German currency collapsed, reparation payments 
were delayed, France answered with the military occupation 
of the Ruhr district which paralyzed an important part of 
German industry and, at the same time, cost France great 
sums. Within a few months the real value of all monetized 
property in Germany dropped to less than 10 per cent of its 
nominal value. During this so-called inflation of the mark in 
1923 the German middle-class was economically wiped out. 
The transfer of reparations in kind had been proved to be 
impossible. So the Allies agreed on the Dawes Plan which 
was based on the hope of transferring reparations in cash 
from the profits of artificially revived German industries. 
But when foreign investors had sunk 18 billion gold marks 
into German enterprises within four years, it became evident 
by 1928 that such investments would never pay, because they 
were out of all proportion to the reparation cash pay- 
ments that were trickling back. From the financial stand- 
point the central powers lost the Great War in 1923 and the 
Allies in 1929. For ten years allied bankers and statesmen 
believed that the victory of 1918 could be converted into cash; 
or at least they wanted to believe it because they could not 
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face their people without such a belief. When events proved 
their great illusion panic seized the “victorious” nations. The 
financial disaster hit first and with the greatest force the 
United States, the biggest creditor nation in the world war. 
Frozen American spare capital had lost its last imagined 
field of investment in Germany. The great crash of the New 
York Stock Exchange in October 1929 revealed the world- 
wide scope of the Depression.?, The loss of the European 
money market would not have been so disastrous to American 
capital had not the overseas markets been dwindling away 
at the same time. The financial fiasco of the Great War coin- 
cided with the turning point of the Industrial Revolution in 
the West. ' 

Within three years the Depression upset the political ma- 
chinery of practically every country in the world. In October 
1929 United States investors lost forty billion dollars. When 
in 1932 fifteen million unemployed walked the streets the 
country broke the republican and democratic traditions alike 
by supporting Roosevelt’s “New Deal” which bordered on 
state socialism and attempted public control of industry. In 
October 1929 Brazil went through the first successful revolt 
against the government as the coffee price reached an all time 
low. Four years later Brazil’s National Council could still 
find no other remedy than destroying 12 million bags of 
coffee. By November 1929 Canada had gone through two 
stock exchange crashes and lost five billion of investors’ 
money. With the lowest drop of the wheat price the political 
life on the prairies became very restless.2 Newfoundland 
had to submit to commission government by Britain (1933). 
The Dominion government was drawn into a tedious quarrel 
over the allocation of the sources of revenue for the prov- 
inces and the Dominion. In April 1930 India’s exports to 
Britain had fallen one third and she renewed her anti-British 
campaign of 1921. After a successful boycott of the salt tax 
4,000 Indians, among them Pandit Nehru and Mahatma 
Gandhi, were arrested. By June 1930 Bolivia faced a revolu- 
tion. The price of tin was not restored, however, by the new 
president Salamanca, but by two formerly hostile marketing 
corporations that joined to create a monopoly. In July 1930 
Peru’s exports had fallen to half. The country went first 
through an army revolt and, when the copper production had 
dropped to one fifth, through a Communistic revolution in 
1932. Argentine who could undersell Canadian wheat in 1929 
felt the slump of the wheat price a year later and went 
through a sort of Fascist revolt in September 1930. The 
Spanish Revolution was being prepared secretly since 
October 1930. Primo de Rivera’s eight years of monarchist 
dictatorship had ended under the financial pressure of the 
first year of the Depression. In 1931 the Republic was de- 
clared, the royal family had to go abroad, and the primate 
of Spain took refuge in Rome. In May 1931 Austria’s great- 
est bank, the Vienna Credit Anstalt collapsed. After a run 
on German banks one of the greatest financial institutions, 
the Darmstaedter Bank, collapsed in July 1931. In spite of 
America’s moratorium Germany’s democratic party machine 
could not deal with the crisis. And so the country drifted 
gradually under the dictatorship of Hitler who became 
chancellor in 1933. The last South American country to re- 
volt against government and depression was Chile. In July 
1931 the conservatives revolted, and for a few months in 1932 
the country even became a Socialist Republic. In August 1931 
the Depression reached the banking centre of the world: the 
withdrawals of foreign deposits in the Bank of England were 
so heavy that a run on the bank could be prevented only by 
a huge loan from the United States. But New York demanded 
economies to balance the government’s budget, a demand 





2 See J. H. Jackson: “The Post-War World”, 1935, i 
Gollancz Ltd., pp. 405-407. r vr Part ee ee 


3 The Social Credit movement in Alberta is a local variation of this 
condition. 
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that could be met only by the reduction of the “dole” to the 
unemployed. To this the Labor government could not agree. 
So Ramsay Macdonald resigned and a national ministry 
had to be formed with Macdonald and Baldwin in it at the 
same time. The first Labor government had been defeated by 
the Depression. Even to the Far East spread the effect of 
this economic upheaval. Japan’s loss of one third of its 
foreign trade between 1930 and 1931 helped to bring public 
opinion behind the powerful military clique which endeav- 
oured to find a way out in war. In September 1931 Japan be- 
gan the conquest of Manchuria. 


The governments whose difficulties have been described 
in chronological order had no machinery for the control of 
private industry. It is interesting to observe that countries 
that steered through the Depression with less embarrassment 
happened to have some sort of central state control. France 
who was troubled by the falling franc as early as 1926 had 
formed a coalition government (union nationale) under 
Poincaré with the express purpose of stabilizing the currency. 
So the government could carry on through the hardest years 
of the Depression and did not fall till 1982. Australia had 
more state-owned enterprises than most countries. It suc- 
ceeded in spreading the losses of the Depression over all 
classes of society when the price of wool and mutton dropped. 
Italy had just completed the new structure of the corpora- 
tive state when the Depression began. The Fascist Grand 
Council had central control over all local syndicates of em- 
ployers and workers, and a program to make Italy self-sup- 
porting was just under way. China was not linked up 
enough with the arteries of world trade to suffer from the 
Depression. As a matter of fact foreign capital was much 
more willing to take risks in China at a time when most pos- 
sibilities of foreign investment vanished. British imports of 
machinery for instance trebled. We are not surprised to find 
that Russia, the great world example of state control, the 
originator of four and five year plans, went through the De- 
pression unharmed. It is true that with the fall of the wheat 
price Russia had to pay more grain for imported machinery; 
but she could at once speed up grain collections among the 
farmers.* 


It can be seen from this survey that the Depression 
must reappear in various forms as defensive industrialism 
grows. After Japan, China, India, Persia, Turkey, Egypt are 
all destined to have their industrial revolutions on their 
own scale. The foreign markets of Western industry are 
bound to be curtailed substantially. The only way of using the 
Western productive machinery to the full is by the extension 
of the home market. This, in turn, cannot be accomplished 
without the shifting of purchasing power from where it is at 
present accumulating to the mass of consumers. Numerous 
schemes are being advocated to accomplish this: taxation, 
communism, socialism, monetary reform, technocracy, co- 
operative association and any other roads. But whatever 
scheme or counterscheme is being favored by vote or by dic- 
tatorship, the depression will force some sort of social plan- 
ning, in particular state control of industry, on the indus- 
trial nations of the West. 


4 Details of this survey are found in J. H. Jackson: “The Post-War 
World” (1935). The author carefully traces the effects of the De- 
pression, although he never links the Depression with the Industrial 
Revolution. See especially pp. 125-144 and 437-440. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF FRENCH 
FOR TEACHERS. 
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LET GREYHOUND LINES BE YOUR HOST 
THIS SUMMER 
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The Grand Circle Tour outlined above is only one of the many possible tours that Greyhound Lines 
have to offer. The actual running time (including rest and meal stops) is 12 days, 6 hours. Stopovers 
are allowed free wherever desired. Return limit six months. All for $94.10. 

Let us help you plan a Summer Trip that will increase your knowledge of the North American Con- 
tinent, and at the same time do justice to your pocket book. Make up your own party and save 10%. 


SAMPLE ROUND TRIP FARES 








To 









Edmonton Calgary Lethbridge Saskatoon Swift Current 


VANCOUVER .......... $25.00 $25.00 $23.00 $32.50 $29.20 
VICTORIA occ ccsenee 26.00 26.00 24.00 33.50 30.20 
SAN FRANCISCO 29.00 29.00 27.00 36.50 33.20 
PORTLAND onecisccnsnun 48.85 48.85 46.00 56.35 53.05 
LOS ANGELES .......... 59.80 51.40 46.00 69.50 57.15 


54.75 49.35 66.15 60.50 





SAN DIEGO ................. 63.10 





We will be glad to give you information on travel by Air, Land, or Sea. 
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To Mr. C. G. BROWN, Traffic Manager, 
Central Canadian Greyhound Lines Ltd., Southam Building, Calgary, Alberta. 
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Reduced Rates will be in effect for Teachers’ Conventions. 











WE OWE YOU MONEY 


Payable in CASH---ON DEMAND 


& 
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F yours is one of the 4,740,000 accounts in which people have dollars on 
deposit in Canada’s chartered banks, your bank owes you money. 


That money does not belong to The People, the government, the 
nation, or to your neighbour. It is YOURS. 


If you are a savings depositor, the bank, in addition to providing 
safety, pays you interest on YOUR MONEY just as a borrower pays 


interest to the bank, for 


WHAT IS A BANK?—It is an institution organized to receive 
deposits and to make loans; that is the mechanical description. 
But it is a much more human place than that; it means much 


more to YOU. 


Your bank is a place where you can deposit 
money for yourself and your family, with every 
assurance that you can get it back whenever you 
call for it—in full and with interest. 

The bank’s books show your deposit as a sum of 
money it owes to you—must pay to you when you 
ask for it—a liability of the bank. 

Your bank is, too, a place where persons worthy 
of credit may borrow for business or other legiti- 
mate purposes. 

The borrower must be worthy. By worthy, we 
mean that because of his record for honesty and 
integrity, his business ability, and the things he 
owns, he may be counted on with reasonable cer- 
tainty to be willing and able to repay. We MUST 
know that he is a “good risk”, for we MUST keep 
YOUR deposit and those of all other depositors 
soon against the day you call for what WE OWE 


As a depositor, you are our creditor; we have 
to be prepared to pay you in full. Therefore we 
must do our utmost to collect in full as much as 
we loan, plus our costs of operation. 

We pay interest for deposits and charge interest 
on loans. You will be surprised when we tell you 
the range of our costs, the smallness of our margin 
of profit. 

Bank deposits are the money of certain people 
—not “The People’. There is the substance of Can- 
adian banking as plain as a pikestaff. You have 
known it for a long time; you can let others know 
just whose money it is they speak of, when they 
talk about the community’s claim to bank deposits. 

More than 4,700,000 people in Canada—equal 
to more than 42 per cent. of Canada’s population 
—have “money in the bank’—deposits lodged 
with Canada’s chartered banks. Of these no fewer 


than 4,084,000 are savings depositors receiving 
interest on their money. 

Canada’s chartered banks have paid over $397,- 
000,000 in interest on deposits in the last ten fiscal 
years. 

Savings of the Canadian people, deposited in 
the chartered banks, now total nearly $1,584,000,- 
000—the average savings deposit being $387. 

y ‘There are about 660,000 current accounts of in- 
dividuals and _ corporations totalling $679,000,000 
in Canada’s chartered banks. 

It takes the equivalent of nearly three average 
savings accounts to make one loan of $1,000. 

And it takes the net profits, over and above the 
costs of doing business, on scores of loans off 
$1,000 each for a year, to make up the loss of one 
single loan of $1,000. 

This shows what care the banks must take in 

lending, if the depositors’ funds are to be safe- 
guarded, for the net profits of banks are less than 
one-half of one per cent. on their total assets. 
s Without deposits a bank could not long continue 
in business) YOUR MONEY remains on deposit in 
the bank ONLY AT YOUR WILL; and if you 
—_ the bank is lending recklessly, you will draw 
it out. 

The bank must always keep itself in a position 
to pay you your deposit, in full, in cash, whenever 
you choose to call for it. 

_ Canada’s chartered banks realize that the estab- 
lishing of your home, the happiness of your family, 
the education of your sons and daughters, their 
start in life, their progress in business, your pro- 
visions for a rainy day, your peace of mind in the 
twilight of life, may depend largely upon this 
money—money you have deposited in a bank— 
money YOUR BANK OWES TO YOU. 


THE CHARTERED BANKS 


OF CANADA 


Your local branch bank manager will be glad to talk banking with you. He will be 
glad to answer your questions, from the standpoint of his own experience. The next 
article in this series will appear in this magazine. Watch for it. 
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Oral French .. . 


OUTLINES, MATERIALS, SUGGESTIONS 
For the Oral Course in French, Grade IX 
By RALPH E. ZUAR, M.A. 


This month’s assignment consists of a list of idiomatic 
phrases and sentences arranged in such a way that they can 
be easily found, and of a few dialogues which may serve as 
models for the construction of similar scenes and conversa- 
tions. 

1. Greetings 
Bonjour, monsieur. 
Bonsoir, madame. 
Au revoir, mademoiselle. 
2. Health Inquiries 
Comment allez-vous? 
Comment ¢a va-t-il? 
Comment vous portez-vous? 
3. Replies to Inquiries 
Je me porte trés bien. 
Trés bien, merci, et vous? 
4. Coming and Going 
Entrez! 
Sortez! 
Venez ici! 
Allez-vous-en! 
Passez par ici! 
Passez par 1a! 
5. Sit Down, Get Up! 
Asseyez-vous! 
Prenez ce siége! 
Levez-vous! 
6. Petty Commands 


Allez au tableau! 

Allez 4 votre place! 
Retournez a votre place! 
Vous venez de bonne heure!. 
Tachez d’arriver 4 l’heure! 
Dépéchez-vous! 


Ouvrez la fenétre! Regardez! 
Ouvrez la bouche! Ecoutez! 
Fermez la porte! Répétez! 
Donnez-moi la main! Encore une fois! 
Ramassez les crayons! Ecrivez! 


Jetez la balle! 

. Don’t! 

Ne faites pas de bruit! 
Cessez de bavarder! 

. Speaking 

Parlez plus haut! 


Tous ensemble! 


Ne faites pas cela! 
Ne dites pas cela! 


Parlez plus lentement! 


Parlez plus bas! Vous parlez trop vite. 
9. Writing 
Regardez le tableau! Effacez ce qui est sur le 
tableau! 
Ecrivez au tableau! Ecrivez plus vite! 
10. Reading 
Ouvrez votre livre 4 la page six! 
Ou en sommes-nous restés? 
Nous en sommes restés 4 la page cing. 
Le suivant, lisez la méme chose! 
11. Spelling 
Comment épelez-vous ce mot? 
Ce mot s’épelle ainsi. 
12. Understanding 
Comprenez-vous ce que je dis? 
Je comprends presque tout. 
Je vais parler lentement. 
Avez-vous compris? 
J’ai tout compris. 
13. Studying 
Avez-vous fait vos devoirs? 
Vous n’avez pas travaillé. 
Pourquoi n’avez-vous pas étudié? 
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15. 


16. 


A 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


. Repeating 


Répétez encore une fois! 
Répétez tous ensemble! 
Essayez encore! 


Looking 
Regardez le tableau! 
Regardez par la fenétre! 


Reciting 

Je vais vous raconter une histoire. 
C’est 4 votre tour de parler. 
Attendez votre tour! 

Je vais dicter lentement. 
Pouvez-vous suivre maintenant? 


Forgetting 

Vous oubliez quelque chose. 
Je l’ai oublié. 

Pronouncing 

Prononcez ce mot! 
Prononcez chaque syllabe! 


Voyez comment je pro- 
nonce |]’u. 


Prononcez distinctement! 
Prononcez avec moi! 
Vous prononcez bien. 

Il prononce mal. 


Being late 

Vous étes en retard. 
Paul est en avance. 
Being sorry 

C’est bien dommage. 
Pardon! 
Excusez-moi! 


Encouragement 


Articulez mieux! 
Parlez plus fort! 
Parlez plus lentement! 
Vous parlez trop vite. 
Ouvrez la bouche! 


Tachez d’arriver a l’heure! 
Venez de bonne heure! 


Vous y étes maintenant. 
Je vous fais mes compliments. 
Ce n’est pas tout a fait cela. 


C’est un peu mieux. 
C’est bien mieux. 
C’est excellent. 


Attention 

Restez tranquille! 

Ecoutez ce que je vais 
vous dire! 

Ne faites pas de bruit! 

The Blackboard 

Allez au tableau! 

Ecrivez au tableau! 


The Lesson 


Soyez attentif! 
Faites attention! 
Soyez sages! 

Cessez de bavarder! 


Effacez ce qui est sur le 
tableau! 


Savez-vous votre lecon? 
Je ne sais pas ma legon. 
Récitez votre lecon! 
Right, Wrong 
Vous vous trompez. 
Vous avez tort. 
Agreement 
Qu’en pensez-vous? 
Je suis tout 4 fait de votre avis. 
Je ne suis pas de votre avis. 
Je pense que oui. 
Je pense que non. 
What is the meaning? 
Que signifie ce mot? 
Que veut dire cette phrase? 
Mistakes and Corrections 
Y a-t-il une faute dans cette phrase? 
Qui est-ce qui voit une faute? 
Tachez de ne pas faire de fautes! 
Vous avez fait plusieurs fautes. 
Vous faites trop de fautes. 
Vous allez vous tromper. 


Vous avez raison. 
Vous avez bien raison. 


Que voulez-vous dire? 
Que veut dire cela? 
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29. Petty Questions and Replies 
Qu’y a-t-il? 
Qu’arrive-t-il? 
Qu’avez-vous? Cela m’est égal. 
Qu’est-ce qu’il y a? Tant mieux. 

Quoi? Tant pis. 
Comment? 

30. Finish 
Voila l’heure de la recréation. 

Amusez-vous bien! 
Le bon pécheur 
(Deux personnes) 

A.—A quoi reconnais-tu le bon pécheur? 

B.—Ma foi, je l’ignore. 

A.—C’est qu’il a un gros bleu au bras droit. 

B.—Pourquoi donc? 

A.—Parce qu’il répéte toujours: j’ai attrapé un poisson 

aussi long que ca! 
Ou est le Boulevard? 
(Deux Personnes) 

A.—S’il vous plait, monsieur, ou est le Boulevard St. Denis? 

B.—Passez le Boulevard de Strasbourg et vous tomberez sur 

le Boulevard St. Denis! 

A.—S’il vous plait, monsieur, ot est le Boulevard des 

Capucines? 

B.—Par ici, 4 droit, monsieur! 

Au bureau de poste 
(Deux Personnes) 

A.—Monsieur, une dépéche pour |’étranger,—-urgente! 

B.—Quelle est la déstination? 

A.—Calgary. 

B.—Epelez le nom s’il vous plait. 

A.—C-A-L-G-A-R-Y. 

B.—Oi est cette ville-la? 

A.—Au Canada. 


Quoi donc. 
Je n’ai rien. 





What a Help it is 
To be able to Type 
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TEACHERS! It means a lot to 
be able to type! Typing saves 
time for both writer and 
reader ... . and needs no 
translating. Think of the 
time you will save and the 
neatness your work will gain 
when you prepare lessons the 
typewritten way! 


And STUDENTS! You should 
learn now to use a CORONA 
Portable — and you'll get 
better grades in school. Later 
on, when you leave school, 
you'll get a faster start in 
business or a_ profession 
through your ability to type. 


You should own a CORONA 
PORTABLE Typewriter, the 
portable with the Floating 
Shift, which makes typing 
easy. 9 other outstanding fea- 
tures. Write, call or phone to- 
day for information. 


CORONA 


PORTABLE 


Mr. A. M. Turney, Western Supervisor 
L C Smith & Corona Typewriters of Canada, Ltd. 
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B.—Quel est votre nom? 

A.—Mon nom est Charles Dolittle. 

B.—C’est un nom bien dréle. Epelez-le, s’il vous plait. 
A.—D-O-L-I-T-T-L-E. 


B.—Avez-vous un passeport ot une autre piéce d’identité? 


A.—Voila mon passeport. 
B.—Votre signature, s’il vous plait. 

A V’hétel 

(Deux Personnes) 
A.—Avez-vous une petite chambre? 
B.—(L’employé de l’hétel): Avec petit déjeuner? 
A.—Oui, avec petit déjeuner. 
B.—Avez-vous des bagages? 
A.—Voila mes bagages. 
B.—Le piccolo vous montrera la chambre. 
A.—Merci. 
Une conversation a distance 
(Deux Personnes) 
Lui—Est-ce vous, Marion? 
Elle—Mais oui, mon ami. 
Lui—Oi es-tu, Pierre m’a donné ce numéro. 
Elle—Je suis 4 l’hétel. 
Lui—Dans quel hétel es-tu? 
EKille—Je suis 4 l’hétel de Strasbourg. 
Lui—Es-tu encore au lit? 
Elle—Oui, mon vieux, je suis encore au lit, et je fume une 
cigarette. 
Lui—Que feras-tu ce soir? 
Elle—A cing heures je serai au Café de l’Opéra. 
Lui—Enchanté, je serai aussi 4 cing heure au Café de 
l’Opéra. 

Elle—Trés bien. 
Lui—Au revoir! 
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A Cross-Section of Opinion on the Teaching of 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


in the Schools of Allberta 


By RALPH E. ZUAR, M.A. 


At the beginning of the year it was my privilege to con- 
duct a series of lectures and discussions on Methodology in 
Language Instruction at the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. There were 238 students (class ’88) who 
were asked to give their candid opinion on the “Crisis in 
Modern Language Instruction”. The following notes are a 
cross-section of the essays handed in. The writers of the 
essays and the Director of the School of Education kindly 
consented to the publication of these notes. 

* * * * 


For the purpose of the discussions it had been assumed 
that a crisis exists in language instruction, evidence of which 
can be seen in various attempts at reform. In reviewing the 
situation as it has existed up to the present time most essayists 
agreed in condemning the methods used. One writer says: 

“It is humiliating to instructors in the fields of 
learning to have to admit that studies in foreign 
languages compared to those made in the mother 
tongue, have hardly been begun, whatever the 
reason may be.” 

The following quotation is vehemently derogatory of the 
methods: 

“Why keep up the pretence of teaching modern 
foreign languages with its useless memorization 
of rules and their exemplification in the laborious 
construction of sentences. ... Between the demand 
of the rules and the possibility of exceptions, the 
pupil develops a faltering, hesitant approach to his 
task, the final outcome of which is a state of general 
bewilderment instead of a cheerful confidence.” 

Other writers denounce— 

“intensive Grammar drives” 

and— 

“wrong methods coupled with poor teaching” 

while one giving a particularly gloomy picture closes 
with— 

“my case is typical of many others.” 

And yet this is not quite as bad as the conclusion that— 

“if nothing better than this (the present re- 
sults) can be obtained, would it not be better to drop 
such study altogether?” 

The disheartening effect of method and results on High 
School students is described thus: 

“the students miss entirely the pleasure to be 
had from expressing oneself in a new language;” 

and also: 

“most students take a dislike to the study of 
languages and make the passing of examinations 
their final aim;” 

and: 

“It (the present method) takes every enthusiasm 
out of teachers and students.” 

Not only is the 

‘disillusionment after the thrill of expectation” 

deplored, but a sad note is struck by the realization that, if 
reform does come now, many will regretfully say: 

“born thirty years too soon.” 

That reform of some kind will and must be achieved is 
definitely expected, for 

“public opinion has progressed beyond the stage 
of mere apathy to one of active condemnation of the 
present system of language teaching.” 

The necessity of reform and an insistence on more 
rapid progress is shown in a number of passages: 
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“Human beings, particularly those administer- 
ing education, are notoriously reluctant to change 
and prefer make-shifts. . . . Will they, the teachers, 
call the Department’s bluff and develop something 
really worth while in language instruction, or will 
they prefer the shelter of prescribed texts which 
must and will be followed as accurately, monoton- 
ously and sickeningly as before?” 

And again: 

“As pupils are turned out with hardly any real 
and workable knowledge of foreign languages the 
public balks, and ridicules the branch. But if pupils 
can be turned out with a practical knowledge of a 
language, the parents will give their blessing.” 

* * Y * 


Needless to say that Oral Procedure was thoroughly 


discussed : 

“The elementary learning stage is of extra im- 
portance ;” 

and: 

“one best aid to the acquisition of a reading 
knowledge is oral work;” 

and also: 

“The English speaking child knows that ‘I see a 
dog big’ and ‘I are here’ is not good English, not 
because he knows the rules of grammar but because 
it does not sound right.” 

There is general agreement that: 

“If Oral French is not continued in Grade X, 
much of the work successfully done in Grade IX will 
be practically wasted.” 

x oe * od 
There were some reflections on psychological implications 
of Oral Procedure: 

“The important stage of the habit forming 
process is the elementary stage;” 

and: 

“Learning a language is a habit forming pro- 
cess.’ 

However, one must beware of the: 

“danger of repeating stimuli over and over again 
thus making class periods dull and uninteresting.” 

To guard against this: 

“in teaching Oral French one must be active, 

dramatic, a child among children.” 
Through this: 
“pupils should be stimulated to participate 
eagerly in class activities.” 
And one writer asks: 
“Why not take up Oral French in Grade VII?” 
Indeed, why should it not be given at least in VIII? 


* * @ * 


The reading approach comes in for some criticism: 

“Learning to read only is like learning to cycle 
before learning to walk.” 

It is: 

“questionable if reading alone can give an ade- 
quate understanding of a language;” 

and: 

“one cannot learn to read, write or speak by 
reading ‘Perrichon’ and a few other books—notwith- 
standing the elaborate use of the dictionary.” 

Another says: 

“I am not inclined to favor the artificial and 
stilted method of choosing books which have been 
prepared by taking account of word frequency.” 

and: 

“a very easy method of learning a language may 
be a poor method.” 
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Turning to considerations of grammar, writing and compo- 
sition, as well as translating it is asserted that: 
“Grammar should be the study that explains 
why certain forms are correct, or logical, or sensible, 
when one has learned that they are correct, or 
logical, or sensible.” 
And again: 
“Tt is important that Grammar be a help and 
not an obstacle.” 
However a word of defence of the old system in this respect 
runs thus: 
“Opponents make a mistake when they refuse 
to admit that it has no virtue. After four years I 
could certainly read any ordinary French with ease, 
and with pleasure, if it was the right kind of 
material; I cculd write with few errors, though 
probably not idicmatically. I could speak quite 
correctly—my teacher was a specialist in modern 
languages—but slowly and awkwardly. I could 
practically not understand at all, unless the French 
was spoken directly and carefully to me.” 


*> * * * 


In discussing the Functional Method as explained pre- 
viously (A.T.A. Magazine, January, 1938) that is, the taking 
up of the various functions of language: understanding, 
speaking, reading, writing, in their proper and natural order, 
it was said by one commentator that this means: 


“the acquisition of abilities in all functions,” 
and that it is: 


“the solution to the problem of language instruc- 
tion in Alberta.” 


Several writers laid stress on the fact that the Functional 
Method encourages the students by: 
“holding up new skills at the end of every 
year,” 2 
and that thus: 


“new fields are opened up to the students each 
year.” 


The great danger of: 


“Oral Work being left stranded after a suc- 
cessful first oral year” 


was repeatedly mentioned. 


Furthermore, one or the other criticized the 


“abruptness of the change from the present Oral 
French (in Grade IX) to the regulation course in 
Grade X” 
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Quite in the same spirit examinations, written exam- 
inations in modern foreign languages, came under heavy 
fire: 

“The chief obstacle to the acquisition of an ade- 
quate knowledge of a living language in all its 
functions is the use of ‘written’ examinations, for 
the teacher is the only one who can adequately judge 
the language habits of students.” 


In exchange: 
“speaking tests will have to be devised.” 
The general attitude of the writers of these essays can 
best be rendered by the following quotation by one of them: 


“Language learning is an Art, not a Science, 

hence practical elements are to be stressed,” 
Also: 

“there should be an oral accompaniment to each 
year’s course of French or German. Only in this 
= is it possible for languages to become living, 
vital. 


Tentatively, at any rate, the Functional Method was en- 


dorsed. 
a * * * 


The training of teachers capable of handling any efficient 
method was touched by many. A wider and more intensive 
teacher training also in methods of language instruction was 
advocated: 


“Teacher training not only for practical but also 
for educational background, including Phonetics, 
Historical Grammar, etc.” 


One writer recognized that: 


“the problem of the public attitude towards 
languages is merely one aspect of the more funda- 
mental problem of efficient methods of turning out 
efficient teachers.” 


These views of our “teachers-in-training” are interesting 
from more points of view than one: first: they show the 
attitude towards the methods used hitherto with those that 
have not yet put so much distance between themselves and 
their school life that their sense of proportion might be 
ruined; second: they reveal an eagerness to improve upon 
methods that have not brought the desired results; third: 
there is in them a fresh breeze of optimistic challenge, youth- 
ful and exhilarating, that will perhaps help in giving the 
proponents of an anti-modern system their well deserved 
knockout blow. 
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Teachers’ Helps Department 


Edited by W. D. McDougall, B.A., Normal Practice School, Edmonton 


Our most humble apologies are extended to Mr. Condon for 
our failure to acknowledge properly his very useful article on 
Science contributed to this department last month. Just as a 
matter of self-protection, in the feature contribution for this 
month Miss Kittlitz, of Wembley, leads you along Spring’s 
Trails. 

THE THINKING PROCESS 

As teachers we are concerned not merely with the impart- 
ing of knowledge but with training pupils to think, that is, to 
use the knowledge they have, to reorganize their experience, 
in order to arrive at further knowledge, to enlarge their 
sphere of experience. This ability to think depends in some 
degree on inborn intellectual qualities; some children are by 
nature more likely to be good thinkers than others, but all 
children can, by wise training, be helped to develop their 
thinking powers fully, and to direct their thinking to worthy 
ends. 

Let us for a few moments analyze the process of thinking 
to see in what it consists. A very simple way of doing this is 
to watch yourself solving a cross-word puzzle. You will prob- 
ably begin by repeating the clue to yourself once or twice, per- 
haps aloud, certainly rather deliberately. Then you will dwell 
on each item, noticing what ideas each one conjures up. You 
look for relations of likeness, difference and cause among the 
different sets of ideas. You perceive a relation, but are not 
satisfied with the solution it suggests. The word you have 
found may not fit the given space or may not contain a re- 
quired letter. You reject that solution and continue the search. 
You repeat the clue and re-examine it carefully to see if 
there is any point you have overlooked; again you dwell on 
each item; again you examine the ideas which throng into the 
mind and eventually there is a mental click and the formerly 
disordered array assorts itself into a complete pattern, the 
solution. 

Such an exercise in introspection suggests that there are 
four stages involved in the thinking process: 

I. Appreciation of the problem to be solved. 
II. Collection of adequate relative data. 
Ill, Arriving at a conclusion. 
IV. Testing the conclusion. 

It will be convenient to consider each step separately to 
see how we can help our pupils in their thinking. 

I1.—Appreciation of the problem to be solved. The prob- 
lems that we appreciate best are those which occur directly 
to us, not those propounded for our edification by other people. 
Our own problems, those arising out of our own activity, seem 
more tangible and more worthwhile. So it is with children. 
The first problems they become concerned with are practical 
ones; they are not affairs of words and abstract ideas. As they 
grow older, however, children become less dependent on the 
presence of concrete objects to stimulate the thought process- 
es. If, however, we ask our pupils questions in words which 
are unfamiliar to them, and if we suggest problems that deal 
with data outside their experience, we must not be surprised 
if they are unable to solve the problems. The problem must be 
seen in its entirety, and assimilated into familiar concepts, to 
be truly appreciated. 

11.—Collection of relevant data. Having grasped and 
appreciated the problem we now begin to collect facts that 
may eventually help us to produce a solution. First we may 
collect those facts we already know; or, if we have no definite 
line of investigation to follow, we may just wait to see what 
ideas are suggested by the problem. These suggestions will not 
be entirely free and haphazard; they will be controlled by 
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our purpose. The more complete our appreciation of this 
purpose the more effective will it be in giving our minds that 
“set” that predisposes us to remember relevant facts and to 
reject irrelevant facts. Sometimes, instead of remembering, 
we have to acquire data by reading, by asking questions, and 
by making observations. Here again our purpose determines 
which facts we notice and retain. At this stage of their think- 
ing, we can help pupils, first, by making sure that they do 
grasp the problem, and second, by enabling them to remember 
and find the necessary data. That is, we can arrange for ap- 
propriate reviews, and we can suggest books to read and ob- 
servations to make. In the reaction against an excessive 
amount of drill in favor of more rational learning it has 
sometimes been forgotten that recalled facts are the very 
stuff, the relived experiences, with which we think. 

If children are left entirely alone with their problems 
they often waste a good deal of time, and what is more 
serious, they forget their purpose, or lose heart over long- 
deferred success. We are more likely to make them independ- 
ent thinkers by ensuring that their early efforts meet with 
some success, than by leaving them to their own resources. 

It is good for children to have some problems that they 
cannot solve in a few moments. When they live with a prob- 
lem, children become aware of the way in which evidence 
accumulates, and they have time to perceive relations between 
one item of knowledge and another. 

But just as people may fall into bad habits that will hinder 
thinking, so too, they may form good habits that will facilitate 
thinking. Teachers will find it useful to train their pupils in 
habits of systematic procedure. Furthermore, orderly arrange- 
ment of the data when collected will facilitate that comparison 
of one item with another that eventually leads to a “flash” 
of insight and a solution of the problem. 

IlIl.—Arriving at a conclusion. Sometimes we arrive at 
a conclusion by well-defined stages, by considering an accu- 
mulation of well-arranged evidence and by the gradual elim- 
ination of possibilities. At other times we do not see each step 
of the way; we jump to conclusions. Our procedure is imagin- 
ative rather than logical. This is what in everyday life we 
sometimes call guessing. A good guess is not a wild random 
shot, however; it is the outcome of knowledge gained by pre- 
vious concentration on the problem. On the other hand, it 
cannot be compared with the steady following of a trail. It 
is rather an intelligent adventure. Whenever we arrive at a 
new conclusion our thinking has to some extent been of this 
adventurous, imaginative kind. 

It is in this stage of thinking, the framing of hypotheses or 
drawing conclusions, that we notice a great difference among 
individual children. Some will readily perceive the essential 
relationships between facts; others will hesitate, become be- 
wildered and confused, when they attempt to find a significant 
pattern entwining the many discrete items. The best the latter 
group may be able to achieve will be to appreciate the reason- 
ableness of the hypothesis when it is suggested and to use it 
successfully if it is found to be satisfactory. We, ourselves, do 
not often formulate hypotheses of great importance or origin- 
ality. Like the children we have just been discussing, we 
remember and use the discoveries of other people. 

IV.—Testing the results of thinking. As we are swayed 
by emotion in the formulation of judgments, it is very neces- 
sary to test, strictly and impartially, the results of our think- 
ing. We, too, often arrive at conclusions that accord with our 
accepted beliefs, with our moods and with our wishes, con- 
scious or unconscious. Our conclusions must fulfil given con- 
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ditions and they must not contradict well-established truths. 
This is the stage of thinking we all find irksome, and to 
children it is doubly boresome. Having arrived at a conclusion 
they want to accept it and go on w’\i: the game. We must 
train them, and ourselves, to proceec with caution. Some- 
times we may let them act upon their hypothesis until they 
face a set of conditions to which it will not apply. Or we may 
suggest some contradictory fact which they have overlooked, 
or of which they were ignorant. We must encourage them to 
suspend judgment and to check data from which conclusions 
were drawn. They must be cautioned to guard against allow- 
ing their emotions to dictate their judgments. 


This habit of testing conclusions is of general importance 
throughout life. “A good citizen has to learn that other peo- 
ple’s conclusions need to be tested before they are accepted, 
and he must realize how skilfully appeals to emotion may be 
made to masquerade as appeals to reason. He must realize 
too that he himself often argues illogically, and may be pre- 
disposed to accept as final, statements that appear in print and 
statements made by people whom he regards in any way as 
his superiors.” (Education for Citizenship in Secondary 
Schools: Oxford University Press). 


The January number of Progressive Education has an 
interesting suggestion for the Intermediate Science pupils to 
work out. “The Making of Natural Habitat Exhibits” (L. D. 
Kennedy) describes a study of “The relation of wild animals 
to their environment.” Each group of pupils prepared a 
mounted habitat study of one animal group. “The miniature 
museum cases showed Arctic and Antarctic scenes, tropical 
regions, jungles, deserts and marshes, mountains and plains, 
hills and farm lands of our own vicinity, our local lake both 
above and below the surface of the water, the ocean floor in 
warm waters, and also in the cold depths where no light 
penetrates.” 

When the display cases were completed all were placed 
on exhibition so that all pupils had the opportunity to ex- 
amine the habitat groups made by the entire class. Each 
committee made an oral report. The pupils called attention to 
various features of their boxes, located the regions upon a 
wall map, discussed the habits and food of the animals shown, 
and told other interesting things they had learned in their 
investigation. 

“There is no doubt that the execution of their project pro- 
vided a rich socializing experience as well as an opportunity 
for the exercise of the scientific method of thinking.” 





WE TRAVEL SPRING’S TRAILS 


ENTERPRISE FOR DIVISION TWO 
Sent in by Alma Kittlitz; Address: Wembley, Alberta. 
Title: We Travel Spring’s Trails. 
Theme: Celebrating the Awakening of Nature. 
Time: Six to eight weeks. 
Motivation: The growing of bulbs as gifts for mothers at 
Easter. 
The celebration of Easter. 
The finding of early spring flowers. 
The first rain. 
An early spring field trip. 
The Prospect: In class discussions, develop the following 
suggestions: 

(a) A list of experiments which might be performed; 

(b) Collecting illustrative material; 

(c) A list of reference material; 

(d) A list of suitable stories, poems, songs, etc.; 

(e) A list of things we should like to know about the solar 
system, of general changes in nature at this season, 
etc.; 

(f) Invitations to the programme. 

Preparation: Four or Five Problems. 

Problem No. I: The Garden Lane. 

Problem No. II: The Health Road. 

Problem No. III: The Nature By-way. 

Problem No. IV: The Track Meet Detour (May be omitted 

if school does not participate in meets). 

Problem No. V: The Path Across the Sky. 


Introductory discussion— 
sussal How we can improve the ap- 
THE GARDEN LANE ° rs 
pearance of the grounds 
E around the school-yard and. 


around our homes. 


Studies to Make: 


1. Recognition of different trees that are adapted to our 
local conditions. 

2. The value of root, leaf, etc., to the tree; processes carried 
on in the different parts—transpiration, manufacturing, 
etc. 

8. The value of trees. 

4, Trees and shrubs in relation to birds. 

6. Different types of soils. 

6. Study of annuals, biennials, etc. 

7. Parts of the flower. 

8. Artistic laying out of flower beds. 

9. Soil cultivation; weeding, etc. 

10. How to transplant; treatment of seedlings. 

11. The vegetable garden. 

12. Garden helpers—the toad, the bee, etc. 

Jobs to Do: 

1. Collect pictures, leaves, and’ wood of different trees. 
(Wood samples may be obtained from the Department 
of Agriculture, price $1.00 for thirty samples.) 

Make leaf prints. 

Make design for invitations using leaf motifs. 

Learn a poem about trees and flowers. 

Plant trees and shrubs. 

. Draw a plan of an ideal school-yard. Adapt it to your 

own school-yard. 

Make a flower booklet. 

Select suitable seeds which will grow in the school-yard 

soil. (Test soil.) 

9. Make flower beds and plant flowers, creepers, etc. 

10. Make conventionalized flower designs. 

11. Make bird houses and baths. 

12. Write a letter to a correspondent in Alaska, telling about 

the birds of Canada. 

13. Start a small aquarium. 
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LOUIS TRUDEL FURS LIMITED 


Phone 22213 
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14. Classify plants into families, such as the Parsley family, 
the Rose family, etc. 

15. Plant a sweet potato in water in a glass jar. Result: a 
pretty vine. 


No. 2 
THE HEALTH ROAD 


Studies to Make: 

1. The effect of sun on man’s body, bones and blood. 

Sunlight in relation to disease. 

. A study of the eye in relation to light. 

. Sunlight as a disinfectant. 

Pure air and things that spoil it. 

The Black Hole of Calcutta; Pearl divers and their 

ability to hold breath for four minutes. 

. The care of the body framework; fractures; “flatfoot’’; 
strengthening exercises; building and training the 
muscles; overfatigue and excesses in exercises. 

Jobs to Do: 

1. Make a poster showing the best things a person can do 
to keep cool when the weather is hot. 

2. Put a few shreds of raw meat on a glass slide and ex- 
amine them under a microscope. Make a drawing of 
them and label the striped fibres and the tissue between 
them. 

38. Examine a chicken leg and thigh. Find the joints, ten- 

dons, ligaments, and muscles. 

. Learn to make cheesecloth screens for the school windows. 

. Compare the air outside, and inside the classroom just 
before four o’clock. 

6. Find the normal rate of breathing. Compare with indi- 

vidual rates. 

7. Find out how big a box would be needed to hold one 
cubic foot of air; how many cubic feet of air necessary 
for each child. 

8. Learn to spell interesting words such as: athlete, dislo- 
cate, exhale, muscular, microscope, etc. 

9. Simple ways of bandaging fractures. 

10. Keep temperature records. 

11. Practise posture exercises; learn simple dances. 


Introductory discussion— 
2 Th k of th 
THE NATURE BY-WAY tap semtianarneniqnas 
(ttinininpiie’:timnmE: =  TAaTMer, 


RTE 
Studies to Make: 


1. Progress in the use of farm machinery; gang ploughs, 
combines, harrows, etc. 
2. Crops: wheat, potatoes, oats, etc. Areas where grown; 


Introductory discussion— 
The importance of fresh air, 
outdoor play, and sunlight to 
our bodies. 
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uses. 
8. Animal industries: cattle, swine, sheep, horses. 
4. Irrigation. 
5. Life on an Alberta wheat farm. 
6. Rainfall in Alberta. Compare with other provinces. 
7. Overcoming drought. 
8. Enemies, such as mustard, the thistle, and couch grass. 
9. Very general study of rust, smut, and potato scab. 
10. Forage plants. 


Jobs to Do: 

. Collect pictures of machinery. 

Make map showing field crops in Canada. 
Make sand-table set-up of irrigation system. 
Make a rain gauge. Keep record. 
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MAY, 1938 


Ideal Vacation for 
Teachers 


SKY LINE 






YOHO VALLEY 


Aug. 5---8 
1938 









* A tent camp organized by the Sky Line Trail Hikers 
of the Canadian Rockies on the Sky Line Trail 

of the Yoho Valley—halfway between Yoho Lodge and 

Emerald Lake Chalet. 

Rate of $20, which includes conveyance of duffle to and 

from Yoho Lodge, covers meals and tent accommodation. 

Daily hikes with nature guides. Congenial company for 

teachers. Singsongs round the campfires. 

Apply for illustrated bulletins and further details to any 

Canadian Pacific agent or 


DAN McCOWAN, Western Secretary 
Sky Line Trail Hikers, Banff, Alta. 


5. Select three plants of the same kind and in the same 
neighborhood and account for their differences in size or 
habit of growth. 

6. Learn to read a weather map. 

7. Draw the rain cycle. 

8. Clip weather reports. 

9. Examine soil, grains, etc., under the microscope. 

10. Make a class booklet on Farm Animals. 

11. Examine spores. Grow a mold on a little jelly or a few 
baked beans. Divide material into four parts. Put each 
part in a saucer and have a glass to cover it. Put two 
dishes in a hot oven and then keep in a dry, sunny place. 
Put the other two dishes in a warm, dark place. Put dust 
on two of the dishes. Examine after a few days. 

12. Make a cress farm. Invert a damp stocking over a small 
flower pot. Moisten cress seeds and spread on the stocking. 
Put the pot in a dish of water. This produces a small 










green hill. 
Introductory discussion— 
No. 4 
How to apply the facts 
THE we gathered along’ the 
TRACK MEET Health Road to our system 
DETOUR 


of training. 





— 


Studies to Make: 

1. Brief review of muscle-strengthening exercises; foot ex- 
ercises. 

2. Health habits in relation to training. 

8. The rules of good sportsmanship. 
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Jobs to Do: 

1. Practise of exercises. (Sit with the legs stretched out, the 
feet about a foot apart. Try to make the soles face each 
other, without bending the knees. Try to pick up small 
objects with the toes. Walk about on the heels with the 
rest of your feet off the floor, toes curling under, and the 
soles facing toward each other as far as possible.) 

2. Collect pictures of athletes playing team games, running 
races, etc. 

8. Plan suitable menus. 

4. “Practise what you preach” about sportsmanship on the 
playground. 

Introductory discussion— 

By watching the stars the 
ancient people could tell 
when the seasons would 
change. Are we still able to 
do this? 


No. 5 


THE PATH ACROSS 
THE SKY 





Studies to Make: 
1. The bright stars of summer. (Begin by the middle of May 
when the Big Dipper is well above the Pole-star in the 
early evening. Notice Regulus, Spica, Arcturus, and the 
Crown. In June you will see the Dragon and the Dolphin.) 
“Shooting Stars.” 
. Relation of the midday sun in winter, autumn, and sum- 
mer. 
. The telescope. 
. Galileo and his discoveries. 
. The Planetarium in Los Angeles. 
Older methods of telling time; standard time. 
bs to Do: 
Charts of the stars; chart to illustrate No. 3. 
Make a shadow stick; sundial; models of planets. 
Tell Roman and Greek myths. 
Make a chart showing how long it would take an aviator 
to go to some of the nearest stars. 
5. Write a story about all the things that might have hap- 
pened to a meteorite. 
6. Spend several evenings studying the stars as a group. 
Culmination: 
The staging of an open-air performance; to plan the 
program, arrange lighting, costumes, properties, and 
natural spring setting. This is very easily done in a rural 
school. Use logs for seats. Have a very simple platform. 
Use Christmas tree lights or make Chinese lanterns. Let 
one child explain about the stars as part of the pro- 
gramme. Include simple flower and spring dances, such 
as The First of May, Cornish May Dance, etc. Have an 
ice-cream booth for those who desire refreshments. 
Desired Outcomes: Attitudes and Appreciations— 
Appreciation of the power and beauty of nature; nature’s 
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laws; experimental interest; interest in preserving the 
beauties of nature; additional interest for leisure time 
activities; appreciation of the beauty of nature as in- 
terpreted through story, song, verse, and rhythmic move- 
ment. 


Abilities 
Assuming the responsibility of leadership; illustrating, 
designing, printing; music and dancing and songs in 
singing games; arrangement; to learn by observation; to 
plan and carry through a job. 


References: 

. Reader in Canadian Civics—Wallace. 

. Good Health—Jenett. 

. Comstock’s Handbook to Nature Study. 

Wild Flowers of Alberta—McCalla. 

. Pictorial Education for 1937-38. (Trees) 

. Nature Magazine. 

. Science at Home—Patch and Howe. 

. The Guider, June 1936. (Ferns) 

. Health Growth. 

10. Health Through Science—Charters, Smiley, Strange. 

11. Useful Plants Every Child Should Know. 

12. The Beginner’s Garden Book—French. 

13. Bird Stories—Patch. 

14. The Year’s Festivals: Patten. 

15. Literature books such as the Highroads, Canada Book of 
Prose and Verse, Canadian Readers, and Far Horizons 
Series. 


How to Make Leaf Prints: 

Material— 

1. A smooth slate, or better, a thick plate of glass, about 
12x15 inches. 

2. A tube of printer’s ink, either green or black. 

8. Two six-inch rubber rollers. 

4. A small bottle of kerosene to dilute the ink, and a 
bottle of benzine for cleaning the outfit. 

5. Sheets of paper 814x11 inches. Smooth surface. 


To make a print, place a few drops of ink upon the glass, 
and spread it about with the roller until there is a thin coat 
of ink upon the roller and a smooth patch in the centre of the 
glass or slate. It should not be “runny”. Ink the leaf by 
placing it on the inky surface of the glass and passing the 
inked roller over it once or twice until the veins show that 
they are smoothly filled. Place the inked leaf between two 
sheets of paper and roll once with the clean roller, bearing 
with all the strength possible; a second passage of the roller 
blurs the print. Two prints are made at each rolling, one of 
the upper, and one of the under side of the leaf. Dry and 
wrinkled leaves may be made pliant by soaking in water, 
drying between blotters before they are inked. (Comstock’s 
Handbook of Nature Study.) 
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Don’t be a Carbon Copy of someone else— 


Have your Summer PERMANENT WAVE designed specially to ex- 
press YOUR Individual Personality at JACOBSON’S, the Shop of 
Individual Hairstyling. 





JACOBSON’S HAIRDRESSING 
333-8th Avenue West 
Calgary, Phone M 4220 
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Of Interest to Teachers 


BY CLERICUS 


Well, another Easter Convention and A.G.M. is behind 
us. With well over 200 delegates in attendance when the 
A.G.M. opened its first session on Monday afternoon, we 
looked forward to a record attendance at the Convention 
proper. However this was not to be the case as less than 
700 members registered. What is the reason? Poverty, 
lack of interest, nothing new from the Department in the 
way of further changes to the curriculum—your guess is as 
good as ours. In some quarters it is felt that in future the 
A.G.M. will be the big event at Easter and the Fall Con- 
ventions will provide the opportunity for the exchanging 
of ideas on class-room problems, technique of teaching 
special subjects, etc. There is no doubt as to the interest 
and enthusiasm of those who did attend the Calgary Con- 
vention. The delegates went there to work and they cer- 
tainly did not spare themselves. The work of the commit- 
tees was an eye-opener and went a long way towards ex- 
pediting a long agenda. And lest it be thought that it was 
all work and no play, let us hasten to add that the banquet 
and dance were about the two most enjoyable functions we 
ourselves have ever attended. Miss Isabel Breckon and Mr. 
Hugh Robertson certainly deserve our warmest thanks for 
such fine arrangements for a most enjoyable evening. 

oe * * 1% 

Our guest speaker, Dr. Boyd H. Bode, was just grand. 
With a dry sort of humor and many a quip and story 
punctuating his three addresses, he held his audience spell- 
bound. He reminded us forcibly of the late Will Rogers—no 
style, no swank, but with a lot of good common sense hand- 
ed out in the simplest of language. No one could hear Dr. 
Bode without being impressed by his deep scholarship and 
masterly handling of his subjects. And what pleased us most 
about the whole business is that we in Alberta in our recent 
educational changes seem to be on the right track. 

* * * * 

A few weeks ago we derived considerable pleasure from 
reading a story in the Saturday Evening Post entitled ‘It’s 
Gotta Rain Sometime” by R. Ross Arnett. How pleased we 
were to learn recently that this new contributor to the Post 
is a member of the teaching profession of Alberta. Mr. 
Arnett is the principal of the consolidated school at Consort 
and after reading his story, one can see how the drouth 
conditions in his part of the country have been portrayed 
by a writer whose knowledge of loca] conditions and whose 
warm sympathy and deep human understanding have al- 
lowed him to treat his subject with a masterly touch. We 
understand that a cheque for $500 will add a little color 
to the lives of Mr. Arnett and family. Our heartiest con- 


Welcome... 





gratulations and may this be only the first of many successes! 
* * * * 


We can’t understand yet why we hadn’t the pleasure 
of seeing Mrs. Smith and Miss Siebrass at the Easter Con- 
vention. They have been so faithful for many years that 
we think something must be the matter. Come on now and 
give an account of yourselves. 

* * * ca 

In the Bulletin of the Ontario Secondary School Teach- 
ers’ Federation we learn that a bill to provide a Board of 
Reference for Ontario teachers has just received its first 
reading. As this is the result of 15 years of hard work on 
the part of the teacher leaders of Ontario, this action of 
the Legislature is a matter of great satisfaction to them as 
to us all. The bill will provide for a judge to act as chair- 
man of the Board of Reference, who will hear cases of un- 
just dismissals by boards and unfair terminations of con- 
tracts on the part of teachers. 

* * *x x 

The answer to our problem of last month was 25 miles. 
As the horses would require one hour to meet ,the fly would 
have the same hour to fly back and forth, and as the fly’s 
speed was 25 miles per hour it would of course fly 25 miles 
no matter what course it took. Well, that was an easy one, 
but the following one is harder. 

* * * * 

If six cows eat a field of growing grass in three days, 
while three would eat it in seven days, how long would one 
cow take? Now, don’t ask us any funny questions about 
what breed of cow or how much it weighed! 

* * * * 

We note in the April issue of the ‘B.C. Teacher’, the 
result of the ballot on the Professional Membership Bill, 
which has been finally taken after considerable argument 
pro and con. The result of the ballot is a rather better than 
2 to 1 vote in support of Statutory Professional Status. 


ST. STEPHEN’S 
COLLEGE 


(Under United Church of Canada) 
UNIVERSITY CAMPUS, EDMONTON 


Offers board and accommodation to Summer 
School Students and teachers marking 
papers or on holiday. 
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Enjoy your stay at Summer School 


Make the Varsity Tuck Shop your happy rendezvous 
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LOCAL NEWS and Local Meetings 


ATHABASCA 


The last meeting of the Athabasca Local As- 
sociation was held on March 19, at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. R. Roxburgh in Colinton. Rep- 
resentatives were there from Sub-locals at 
Athabasca, Boyle and Tawatinaw. The executive 
approved the selection of delegates to the Easter 
Convention and the nomination of a candidate 
to the executive of the Provincial A.T.A. Ap- 
proval was also given to a number of resolu- 
tions to be presented at the Annual Meeting. 
Other business included a discussion of salary 
schedules in the new large units and mention of 
a track meet to be held at Athabasca in May. At 
the close of the meeting lunch was served by the 
host and hostess. 


BAWLF 


The monthly meeting of the Bawlf A.T.A. 
Sub-local was held in the Bawlf High School on 
March 26. The meeting was called to order by 
our President, Mr. Lars Olson. Minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and adopted. 

Mr. O. Pritchard, our representative at the 
Councillors’ meeting held in Camrose, gave a 
report of that meeting. Mr. A. A. Aldridge 
presented a report of the work of the Salary 
Schedule Committee. After considerable discus- 
sion, the meeting passed the following resolu- 
tion: Whereas this meeting is not in favor of 
establishing the precedent of a percentage cut 
on any salary schedule and whereas present 
conditions seem to indicate that a cut is neces- 
sary, be it resolved that this meeting go on 
record as advocating: (1) That the matter of 
a salary schedule in the Camrose School Div- 
ision be deferred one year, but that for the 
year 1938-1939, all salaries below the statu- 
tory minimum receive a slight increase, and 
those above the minimum remain as at present; 
(2) That if compromise is necessary, the per- 
centage reduction on the proposed schedule be 
not greater than eight per cent. 

Upon a motion the members of this Sub-local 
expressed their appreciation for the untiring 
efforts of Mr. George Lambert and the members 
of the Salary Schedule Committee in the teach- 
ers’ behalf. Next meeting on April 30 at Bawlf 
High School at 2 p.m. 


BON ACCORD 


A meeting of the Bon Accord-Gibbons Sub- 
local of the A.T.A. was held in Gibbons High 
School room March 22. The business consisted 
of the discussion of a report by Mr. Brown, 
the president, upon the meeting of Council- 
fors in Edmonton. The purchase of a Movie 
Camera was also discussed and $15.00 has 
already been raised for that purpose. Talks on 
Homework, Music, and Professional Reading 
for Teachers were given by members present. 
The purchase of records for school gramo- 
phones was postponed until next year. As the 
attendance was poor, the business was not 
finished as planned previously. Mr. Lavers 
was elected delegate to the Easter Convention. 


BOW VALLEY 


The March meeting of the Bow Valley Sub- 
local of the A.T.A. was held in the Strathmore 
High School on Merch 15. Twenty-one teachers 
were in attendance. Plans for the Sports Meet 
to be held in Strathmore on Saturday, April 
the 30th were discussed. 

The program for the evening consisted of a 
talk on Physical Culture by Miss Folk of 
Strathmore and a discussion on the New Sys- 
tem led by Mr. N. Ellis of Strathmore. It was 
decided not to hold an April meeting because of 
Easter holidays. The next meeting is to be held 
- Akenstad School on Tuesday, May 10 at 
7:30. 


BOYLE 


A meeting of the Boyle Sub-local was held 
in Boyle on April 2, with the president, Mr. 
McLean in the chair, and ten teachers present. 


ALL TEACHERS PLEASE 


I wish to thank sincerely all teachers who have 
helped me to collect Royal Yeast box fronts. 


have 1,100 box fronts, or 11,000 votes in the Royal 
Yeast Popularity contest. As the contest does not 


end until May 31, I urge you to renewed effort; help 
me double present amount. Do not let this valuable 
With University 
training, | believe I can be of service to the West. 


prize go to someone in the East. 


See ad in March A.T.A. 


FRASER CARMICHAEL, Stony Plain, Alberta. 
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As this was the first meeting this year, many 
interesting matters were brought up, and an 
informal discussion took place when the teach- 
ers presented problems and exchanged ideas. 
Mr. Woods was appointed delegate to the A.T.A. 
Convention. The next meeting will be held in 
Boyle on May 14 at 2 p.m. A program will be 
arranged for this meeting, and refreshments 
will be served. Teachers, don’t let anything 
hinder you from attending this meeting. One 
lady teacher who lives eleven miles from Boyle, 
walked the whole distance in order to attend 
the meeting of April 2. 


BRUCE 


Members of the Bruce Sub-local met at the 
school on April 2. Many items of interest to 
teachers in this district were discussed. Mr. 
G. Dolsin gave a report on the track meet to be 
held in Tofield May 27, dealing with the changes 
made in the programme of events. The meeting 
decided to hold the Sub-local track meet on 
May 7. The matter of salary schedules brought 
forth much discussion. The proposed schedule 
was dealt with and suggested changes given to 
the Divisional Representative. A lovely lunch 
was served by Miss Mary Bennett, Mr. H. Par- 
sons, and Mr. Van Horne. 


CLOVER BAR 


The executive of the Clover Bar Sub-local met 
on the morning of March 19 for a final dis- 
cussion of salary schedules. During the after- 
noon and evening it met the Divisional Board 
and came to an agreement on a majority of the 
points. On April 2 the executive met in order to 
reach a decision in regard to the sections re- 
maining for ratification. Settlement of the whole 
question will probably be reached within the 
near future. 


CRAIGMYLE 


The regular meeting of the Craigmyle Sub- 
local A.T.A. was held in the Household Econom- 
ics room of the Craigmyle school on April 9. 
Copies of the Resolutions drawn up for the An- 
nual General Meeting were given to the mem- 
bers. The possibilities of holding an Inter- 
school Sports’ Meet were discussed. A tentative 
date was set for June 11. A committee of three 
was appointed to make necessary preparations. 
The guest speaker was Mrs. K. Lyons of Hanna. 
She imparted to us some very interesting and 
worth-while knowledge of the Youth Training 
School, recently conducted in Hanna, of which 
she was the director. A delicious lunch wa 
served by Misses B. Sitlington and M. Smith. 
The next meeting will be held on May 14 at 2:30 
p.m. in the Craigmyle School. 


DRUMHELLER 


On Tuesday evening, April 12th, the Execu- 
tive Council of the Drumheller Local met in the 
Central School, Drumheller. Most of the Council 
was present. Instructions to the delegates to the 
Easter Convention were given. After disposing of 
other regular business, the Council enthusiastic- 
ally swung into action in completing plans for a 
grand social affair, to which all teachers of the 
Inspectorate and their friends are cordially in- 
vited. An enjoyable affair is planned; so keep 
the date in mind, May 14, the place, Drumheller 
at the K. P. Hall. A banquet at 6:00 p.m., fol- 
lowed by guest speakers, whom we would like 
every teacher to hear, and later on both cards 
and dancing will be the order of the day. In- 
vitations are going out to all the teachers. Be 
sure to let us know if you are coming so that 
we will know how many to plan for. The Coun- 
cil would also like to see other Sub-locals formed 
in this Inspectorate. We will be glad to assist in 
any way we can, and will welcome your Coun- 
cillors at our Executive meetings, the next to be 
held on May 7, in the Drumheller Central School 
at 7:30 o’clock. Let’s really organize this whole 
Inspectorate. 

Remember the date, May 14, for the Drum- 
heller Inspectorate “Social Convention.” 


NOTE 
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ECKVILLE 


The organization meeting of the Eckville 
A.T.A. Sub-local was held in the Eckville School 
on April 9th. Due to adverse road conditions 
only six members were present. Officers elected 
were: President, Mr. A. Tipman; Vice-President, 
Mr. Pollock; Secretary-Treasurer and Press 
Correspondent, Miss N. Savill. A discussion of 
the sub-local constitution and the value of 
music, dramatic and athletic activities among 
the sub-locals followed. It was arranged to 
send a delegate to the convention. The next 
meeting will be held on May 7th in the Eck- 
ville Primary School. A large attendance is 
anticipated as an interesting programme has 
been arranged after which tea will be served. 
So please attend. 


ELMSWORTH 


A meeting of the Elmsworth Sub-local was 
held at the home of Mrs. Miller at Elmsworth 
on April 2nd. Owing to the very bad condition 
of the roads attendance was not large. Final 
arrangements were made in connection with the 
date and place of the Elmsworth Sub-local elim- 
ination track meet, to be held at Elmsworth on 
Friday, May 31. A committee of three was 
chosen to make preparations for the various 
events. After the meeting a delicious lunch was 
served by Mrs. Miller and her two charming 
daughters. 


EVANSBURG-WILDWOOD 


A meeting of the Evansburg-Wildwood Sub- 
local was held at the home of Mr. Kelly in 
Evansburg on March 12, with eleven teachers 
present. The meeting was opened by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. T. Gray. During the meeting Mr. 
Kelly was elected to be the Local’s represen- 
tative. Various aspects of the new salary 
schedule were discussed with the local’s guest, 
Mr. Collinge. It was also decided that the local 
should continue its efforts to get a Pension 
Scheme in Alberta. The next meeting was ar- 
ranged for April 9 at the home of Mr. R. John- 
ston in Wildwood. The meeting then adjourned. 
The group then enjoyed a dainty lunch served 
by Mrs. Kelly assisted by Miss Margaret Kelly. 





The regular meeting of the Evansburg-Wild- 
wood Sub-local was held at the residence of Mr. 
R. Johnston, Vice-President, on April 9, fifteen 
teachers being present. After the meeting had 
been opened and the minutes read by the Sec- 
retary, Miss MacPhee, Mr. H. Grey made a 
short report on the progress of educational film 
work in the district served by the local. Follow- 
ing this, the annual field day was discussed and 
committees were formed to handle the different 
sections of this project. Due to the interesting 
discussions developing the time was considered 
short to give a full treatment of the topic 
“Dramatics” to be led by Mr. Johnston and a 
forum of the whole on “Social Studies in Grade 
VII”. These will rate first place at the next 
meeting on May 14. The lunch following the 
meeting was most delightful and thanks are 
due to Mr. R. Johnston, the host. 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN 


On March 23, the teachers of the Fort Saskat- 
chewan Sub-local met at the home of Miss M. 
Kelterborn. Reports were given by Mr. Fenton 
and Mr. Sandercock of the salary schedule com- 
mittee. There was much discussion about the 
fact that many salaries would be lowered. A 
resolution was passed that no teacher’s salary 
should be subjected to a cut of more than five 
per cent. Another resolution was passed favoring 
a system of payments of salary checks so that 
a larger amount would be received at the end 
of June and the first of December. Following the 
business meeting a pleasant social evening was 
spent. A delicious lunch was served by Mrs. 
Kelterborn. 


HEISLER 


The Heisler Sub-local held their monthly 
meeting on April 9, in Heisler School. Miss 
Macdonald gave an interesting talk on Science. 
Other teaching problems were discussed. Future 
meetings will be held on the second Saturday 
of each month. Teachers of the district who 
have not attended any of the meetings are 
cordially invited to do so. 


LAC LA NONNE 


The regular meeting of the Lac La Nonne 
Sub-local was held in the Dunstable School on 
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April 9. After the regular business session there 
was a brief discussion about a picnic for the 
schools of the Lac La Nonne Sub-local. It was 
suggested that such a picnic would take place 
early in June. Continued discussion will take 
place at our next meeting. The next meeting will 
be held on May 14 in the Dunstable School at 
2:30. It is hoped that all teachers will attend 
this meeting. 


MACLEOD 


A meeting of the Macleod Sub-local was held 
in the Public School on March 26. There were 
sixteen members and one visitor present. Mr. 
Blackbourne gave his report on the formation 
of the Macleod District Local at Claresholm, 
the previous Saturday. Miss Margaret Hillier 
was selected as delegate to the Easter Conven- 
tion in Calgary. It was decided that the next 
meeting would be held on May 21st and the 
chief object of interest would be the Art Ex- 
hibit and Spring Display of the work of the 
Macleod Public and High Schools. Mr. Tucker, 
the president of the Sub-local then introduced 
Inspector C. C. Bremner, who had kindly con- 
sented to discuss the subject of “Choral Speech”. 


After a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Bremner, 
the meeting adjourned. Tea was served. 


MYRNAM 


The Myrnam Sub-local of the Two Hills local 
of the A.T.A. has held its regular monthly 
meetings on schedule all winter during which 
sessions attendance has been good, discussion 
general and intelligent, and concrete results of a 
valuable nature attained. 

Following the visit last fall, of the District 
Agriculturist, Mr. Magera, who labored to 
show us the advantages of forming a School 
Fair District, Mr. Malaher from Vermilion ad- 
dressed us on December 18th, with the same 
purpose in view. The question of financial sup- 
port caused considerable delay; now that the 
school board of Two Hills Division has gener- 
ously voted $100 towards the necessary ex- 
penses, with the municipalities still to be ap- 
proached if more be required, a School Fair is 
definitely assured for next fall. Misses Gereluk 
and Goshko, and Mr. Chorney are doing good 
work as a School Fair Committee. Prior to the 
December 18 meeting, the Two Hills Divisional 
Executive held a strenuous session at Myrnam 


“Even in the primary grades we 
stress the importance of gum massage!” 


Many teachers have adopted gum massage drills as — of hygiene 


schedules. They know its technique is easily exp 


ained and that 


massage, practiced regularly, is an invaluable aid in promoting 
healthier gums and brighter teeth for the future generation. 





In Many Classrooms Today, Gum Massage Drills are Helping 
to Teach Children how to Safeguard their Oral Health for Life 


HANKS to the teachers of Canada, 

health education is an important part 
of the daily routine in thousands of 
schools. Day in and day out, all over the 
country, youngsters are being drilled in 
the importance of fresh air and regular 
exercise, of proper rest and proper ao 
and in the value and importance of gum 
massage to healthy gums and sound teeth, 


Parents have good reason to be grate- 
ful and dentists to applaud this practical 
training in gum massage. For modern 
gums do need more work—more stifnu- 
lation. Today, soft and creamy foods do 
— our gums of natural exercise— 
of hard and vigorous chewing. Naturally, 
they betray a tendency to become weak 
and sensitive—and often flash that warn- 
ing signal—that tell-tale tinge of “pink” 
on your tooth brush. 

Modern gums need extra care—they 
need the healthful invigora- 
tion of massage. And the tech- 
nique of gum massage, as 
taught in so many schools is 





simple—easily understood, easily prac- 
ticed. Inthese classroom drills, the index 
finger is placed on the outside of the jaw 
to represent the tooth brush and rotated 
from the base ofthe gums toward theteeth. 
Practiced at home,teachers explain, this 
massage rouses the circulation in the gum 
tissues—stimulates and strengthens lazy 
gums, encourages new, healthy firmness. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is a splendid aid in 
gum massage. This modern dentifrice, 
recommended by so many dentists, is 
—— not only to clean teeth to a new, 
brighter sparkle, but, with massage, to 
help tone and invigorate the gums. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time you brush 
your teeth, massage a little extra Ipana 
into your gums. Make this your regular 
dental routine and see if you don’t no- 
tice the difference in teeth that are clean- 
er, brighter, more 'sparkling—in gums 
that are firmer, healthier. 
You'll have a nicer smile 
—one that is far safer from 
the threat of gum troubles. 


The makers of Ipana have prepared a striking health chart, in full colour, which is 


helping teachers all over the country in their class drills in me massage. ihe will 
gladly send you one to hang in your classroom. Simply sen add 


our name and ress 


to Bristol-Myers Company of Canada, Ltd., 1239 Benoit Street, Montreal, P.Q. 
Published in the interest of Better Health by Bristol-Myers Company of Canada Lid., Montreal, Que. F293 
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to draw up a salary schedule for submission to 
the Divisional Board. To complete this part of 
the report, I may say that the Board proved 
to be very reasonable; no teacher is to receive 
less than at present, the Statutory Minimum is 
to be observed, the principles of bonuses for 
Principals, and of increments based on length 
of service were admitted, but postponed in 
action for a year in view of the fact that an 
increase of several thousands of dollars was 
already involved. In short, the Board proved the 
progressiveness of youth saddled with responsi- 
bility, and recognized the validity of collective 
bargaining. 

The meeting on January 22nd at Miss Gosh- 
ko’s residence resulted in the appointment of 
Mr. Wm. Teresio as delegate to the Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting. Whist and refreshments concluded 
the meeting. 

The meeting on February 13 was given over 
largely to a discssion of the salary schedule. 

On March 5th, in the absence of Mr. Teresio, 
Vice-President Mr. Chorney occupied the chair. 
Delegates were appointed to approach the Div- 
isional Board in regard to financial assistance 
for the School Fair. A vote of sympathy was 
given to Mr. Teresio, because of the death of 
his mother. 

Our last general meeting was held on April 
2nd, with Mr. Teresio presiding. The latter gave 
a report of the negotiations with the Divisional 
Board regarding adoption of a salary schedule. 
We were informed that New Myrnam S§, D. 4364 
has joined the Two Hills Division and will ne- 
gotiate a salary schedule later. This school is to 
secure a projection machine for visual instruc- 
tion purposes. The resolutions were faithfully 
dealt with, and railway certificates were dis- 
tributed. 

Our entertainment committee is to arrange a 
social gathering in the near future. 

I almost omitted to mention that Educa- 
tional Week was observed here with a meeting 
in the Ukrainian National Hall at Myrnam. 
Songs, recitations, instrumental numbers, etc., 
delighted a fair-sized audience, and addresses 
by teachers, both in English and Ukrainian, 
were listened to attentively. 

School children in the surrounding school dis- 
tricts are putting on concerts to raise money 
for the purchase of X-Ray apparatus for our 
local hospital. Our next meeting is to be held 
May 7th, at 2:30 p.m., in the New Myrnam 
High School. 


NANTON 


The regular meeting of the Nanton and Dis- 
trict Sub-local of the A.T.A. was held on March 
26 in the Nanton School. At the conclusion of 
the business meeting the teachers adjourned to 
the Grade IV room. Enterprise work on Swit- 
zerland was ably demonstrated by Miss Edith 
Robertson assisted by pupils of Grade IV. Mrs. 
©. H. Wheeler gave an interesting talk on the 
Monasteries of Switzerland. Miss A. Walker of 
the Basin School led a discussion on the diffi- 
culties encountered in Enterprise Work, after 
which Mrs. Wheeler sang a Swiss folk song. A 
tasty Swiss breakfast of coffee, rolls and honey 
was served by Miss Robertson and Miss E. 
Findlay. 


OKOTOKS 


The Okotoks A.T.A. Sub-local held its organ- 
ization meeting for the year in the lower school, 
Mr. Kirby, the Past President, acting as chair- 
man. Officers elected were: President, Mr. Kirby; 
Vice-President, Miss A. Metcalfe; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. C. Hegg; Councillor, Mr. Kirby; 
Press Correspondent, M. Ardiel. Meetings are to 
be held on the first Monday in each month at 4 
o’clock in the lower school. 


ONOWAY 

The third meeting of the Onoway Sub-local 
took place on March 12 at the home of Mrs. J. 
Mills, Onoway. Twelve members were present, 
with T. S. Johnson, President, in the chair. The 
regular business included an informal discussion 
of the proposed Track Meet and guest speakers 
for future meetings. Miss P. Latham gave an 
excellent report on business transacted at the 
Sangudo Central to which Miss Latham attended 
as Onoway representative. Following discussion 
on the above Mr. J. Aikenhead, Inspector of 
Schools Lac Ste. Anne Division 11, as guest 
speaker, gave an interesting and most appro- 
priate address on the topic, “What Constitutes 
Good Teaching?” In conclusion very enjoyable 
refreshments were served by joint hostesses 
Miss Gamble and Miss Horne. 


OLDS 

A regular meeting of the Olds Sub-local was 
held at the Olds High School on April 9. The 
question of holding an inter-school track meet 
for rural schools was discussed and rural teach- 
ers were asked to find out the opinions of their 
districts on the matter. There followed a lengthy 
discussion on the resolutions to be presented at 
the Calgary Convention, after which Miss Mc- 
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Calla of Olds gave an interesting and informa- 
tive talk on “The Books in Our Library”. After 
adjournment a dainty lunch was served. 


ONOWAY 

The regular meeting of the Onoway Sub-local 
was held in the school building on April 9. 
Favorable weather conditions enabled four fel- 
low teachers from distant points in the locality 
to attend, making a total of fourteen members 
present. Regular business concluded, the meet- 
ing was given over to the discussion of plans 
and arrangements for the forthcoming track 
meet scheduled to take place June 3 in Onoway. 
In this regard the local was addressed by Mr. 
G. Tomlinson, trustee and representative of Lac 
Ste. Anne Divisional School Board No. 11. Mr. 
Tomlinson expressed the willingness of that body 
to co-operate in every way possible with any 
arrangements made by the local and gave per- 
sonal aid and support by securing cups and a 
substantial money donation in his own behalf 
for the meet. A hearty vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Mr. Tomlinson for his interest and 
assistance. The meeting adjourned at 5:30 and 
a very enjoyable lunch was served by Miss P. 
Latham and Miss Gibb, It is to be hoped that 
weather and road conditions will allow those 
members who attended this meeting under diffi- 
culties regarding transportation etc., to be pres- 
ent at the May meeting also. Such members are 
to be congratulated and their support is heartily 
welcomed by the Local. 


PEERS-NITON-MacKAY 

Our monthly meeting at Peers on March 19, 
although it could not boast of a large attend- 
ance, was a complete success. Items for dis- 
cussion were the accepted salary schedule for 
this division, the co-operation of locals and 
board of trustees, through representatives from 
each at the respective meetings; and a pro- 
gram of activity to the end of the June term. 
The dinner which followed was very specially 
served at the Peers hotel. It was greatly en- 
joyed and appreciated by the teachers, who 
hope to visit there again. As previously planned, 
a Bingo party and dance was later staged at 
Peers school. According to the forty or more 
couples in attendance, the Teachers’ Dance was 
a great success. The music was supplied by 
local boys, assisted by helpful Carrot Creek 
musicians. Our proceeds, after paying for extra 
supplies and running expenses, netted a nice 
amount to the banked. Our objective is a pro- 
jector to be purchased for the schools within our 
Sub-local. 


PINCHER CREEK 

The regular meeting of the Pincher Creek 
Sub-local was held in the High School March 
26. Considering road conditions, the number of 
teachers present was gratifying and it is hoped 
that more will be in attendance at our next 
meeting. After the minutes of the last meeting 
were read, Miss Gillespie informed the members 
that the total enrolment for this district was 
forty-two. Much discussion followed and in 
view of the fact that this area may become a 
Unit under the new district organization, it was 
deemed advisable to write to Head Office to see 
if we were justified in forming a Local. 

Miss E. Colclough, Miss M. Fraser, and Mr. L. 
Harper were appointed as conveners of the re- 
refreshment committee. Plans for future pro- 
grams were discussed, the topic for the next 
meeting to be the grading and passing of stu- 
dents in June. 


PONOKA 

The regular meeting of the Ponoka Sub-local 
was held in the Ponoka School on April 9th. Mr. 
Luther Appelt of Wetaskiwin gave an interest- 
ing talk on his trip to the Coronation. A repre- 
sentative of the local 1.0.D.E. was present to 
offer help by way of magazines etc., for the 
rural teachers. After a short business meeting 
the Executive served lunch. The next meeting 
will be held in the Ponoka School on Saturday, 
May 14, at 2:30 p.m. 


RAYMOND 

The Raymond Sub-local met in the High 
School Domestic Science Room on April 4, at 
8 o’clock. A short business meeting preceded the 
address of the main speaker, Dr. Madill. His 
subject: “Professional Etiquette.” Two dele- 
gates, Mr. D. Merrill and Mr. G. Gibb were 
elected as representatives to the Easter Con- 
vention in Calgary. Lunch was served at the 
conclusion of the meeting. 


TEACHERS 


See the HERMES BABY PORTABLE TYPEWRITER—the 
smallest portable manufactured 


See it before you buy— it costs less 


Calgary Typewriter & Office Supply Co. 
Phene M3425, CALGARY 


237 Seventh Ave. W. 


STURGEON 


The executive meeting of the Sturgeon District 
Association was held in the Masonic Temple, 
Edmonton on February 19. Sub-local constitu- 
tions were read and the establishment of thé 
sub-associations approved by the council. Reso- 
lutions from various sub-locals were read, dis- 
cussed, amended and approved, and amend- 
ments to the constitution of the A.T.A. were 
voted on. As only six sub-locals are functionirig 
in the Sturgeon District to date, plans to expe- 
dite organization of new sub-locals were dis- 
cussed. (How about it there, Namao, St. 
Albert, etc.! Do ye hear that?) 

A full slate of delegates has been appointed 
to attend the Calgary Convention of the A.G.M. 
Mr. J. M. Bell, president of the Sturgeon Dis- 
trict Association, has been unanimously nom- 
inated to fill the office of District Representa- 
tive for North Eastern Alberta, and it is 
hoped that the teachers of the District will 
give him their hearty support. A rally of the 
Sturgeon District, sponsored by Waskatenau 
and Radway sub-locals, will be held in Rad- 
way on May 7. Speakers from the city, includ- 
ing members of the Provincial Executive, have 
been invited. All teachers of the Sturgeon Dis- 
trict and the neighboring Districts are cordial- 
ly invited to take in the rally—meeting, ban- 
quet and dance—at Radway on May 7. 


SPIRIT RIVER-RYCROFT 


The March meeting of the Spirit River-Ry- 
croft Sub-local was held at the home of 
Mrs. Brown in Spirit River on March 
19 at 3:30 p.m. After the minutes were 
read and approved, the resolutions being sent 
to the Annual Convention, were discussed. Two 
of the chief ones were: (1) Resolved that the 
Provincial Mental Clinic, should be given a 
different name—as the word “mental” in the 
present name seems to prevent the fullest co- 
operation on the part of parents. (2) Resolved 
that our District Representative, should hence- 
forth hold office for two years instead of one. 
It was then agreed to have a series of helpful 
talks given by teachers at the next meetings 
until June. Mr. Ross, the High School teacher, 
was asked by the President to speak at the 
April meeting in Rycroft. During the delicious 
lunch served by Mrs. Brown, all teachers ex- 
changed many ideas on various phases of 
school work. 


The April meeting of the Spirit River-Rycroft 
Sub-local was held at the Rycroft teacherage on 
April 9. After the minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved, each teacher was 
given a list of the reference books now available 
from the Teachers’ Library, Grande Prairie. 
Lists of Educational Radio Programmes were 
also distributed. Most of the afternoon was 
taken up by discussions of the Resolutions being 
sent in by the various Sub-locals throughout 
the Province to the coming Annual General 
Meeting in Calgary. Our delegate, Mr. Min- 
chin, was instructed to give his support to a 
number of these resolutions. Mr. Ross, Mr. 
Blackie, Miss Henderson and Miss McDermid 
were chosen to appoint directors for the Sports’ 
Day on May 24. The meeting then adjourned 
and a delightful and thoroughly-appreciated 
supper was served by Miss Duncan and Miss 
Beatty. The next meeting will be on May 14. 
Let’s have an attendance even better than the 
last one! 


SPRUCE. GROVE-STONY PLAIN 


The March meeting of the Spruce Grove- 
Stony Plain Sub-local was held on March 19 in 
the Stony Plain High School. The meeting 
opened in the morning with an interesting ad- 
dress given by Mr. Barnett, on the progress 
made by the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 
This was followed by a discussion after which 
the meeting adjourned. The afternoon session 
opened with an inspirational address given by 
Dr. Lazerte which was greatly enjoyed by all. 
Inspector R. J. Scott then gave a very instruc- 
tive address on the Larger Unit. Plans were 
started for the spring Track Meet to be held 
in May. Mr. G. Carmichael reported on his 
health project and showed a display of useful 
health material. Delegates elected to attend the 
Annual General Meeting in Calgary were: Miss 
M. Weir of Stony Plain; Mrs. E. Osbaldeston of 
Carvel; Mr. J. Buchanan of Spruce Grove. 


STETTLER 


The executive of the Stettler local met in the 
Stettler school on the afternoon of April 2nd. 


Eight members were present. Four delegates 
were elected to attend the Easter Convention 
in Calgary. It was decided that out of town 
members should be allowed their travelling ex- 
penses while attending these meetings. There 
was considerable discussion re collection of 
fees. Due to much reorganization this year the 
expenses of the Association are heavy. It is 
hoped that all members will co-operate readily 
in the payment of fees. . 


The Stettler Sub-local met in the National 
Hotel on April 2nd. The programme was in 
charge of the Erskine group. Twenty teachers 
were present. After dinner a short business 
meeting took place. Then the guest speaker, 
Rev. Davies, gave a very interesting talk, 
choosing as his subject “Unsuccessful Utopias”. 


TABER RURAL 


The regular monthly meeting of the Taber 
Rural Teachers’ Sub-local was held in the Court 
House of Taber on April 9. Thirteen members 
were present. President H. Mumby called the 
meeting to order after which the minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and adopted. Mr. 
G. P. Smith was elected to represent this local 
at the Teachers’ Easter Convention. Mr. Leonard 
Toole and Mr. Smith, Councillors for this Sub- 
local, then gave reports on the main points 
which had been taken up by the salary schedule 
committee. This was followed by a discussion of 
some of the Resolutions being brought up at 
the Easter Convention. Mr. H. Mumby was ap- 


pointed as third member of a committee of 
three (the other two members, our Councillors) 
to meet the salary schedule committee. There 
being no more business the meeting was ad- 
journed. The next meeting will be held on May 
14, 


TAWATINAW 


This Sub-local held its last meeting in 
Tawatinaw at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Arneson 
on April 9. It was attended by nine teachers, 
and also by Inspector Kostash, from whom ad- 
vice and information were much sought by mem- 
bers. Altogether it was one of the most success- 
ful meetings of the year. A committee of three 
was appointed to make final preparations for 
the annual banquet to be held in Rochester on 
May 238. Three or four guest speakers will be 
invited, and an entertainment program will be 
arranged by the committee. This will conclude 
our activities for the year. 


TOMAHAWK 


The regular monthly meeting of the Toma- 
hawk A.T.A. Sub-local was held on April 2 at 
the Limeson school. Members devoted most of 
the time to making final preparations for their 
Novelty Dance for April 29 at the Tomahawk 
Hall. This is being done to raise funds for a 
silver trophy to be awarded to the best of 
eight schools competing at the Sports Day on 
June 9th. During the remainder of the meeting 
vital teaching problems were discussed freely. 
Much help is derived from this exchange of 
ideas. Lunch was served by the hostesses Mrs. 
V. Lutz and Miss R. Deksne. 


WASKATENAU 


Seven members attended the regular meeting 
of our Sub-local on March 26. Miss Simpson 
gave a very interesting report on the Sturgeon 
District Local meeting which she attended as 
our’ representative. She also informed us that 
the social we had planned for May 7, would 
take the form of a rally for the whole Sturgeon 
District. This was intended to be a meeting, 
banquet and dance for the teachers of the sur- 
rounding districts. We are pleased to be able to 
extend our invitation to any teacher in the 
Sturgeon District, who can come to Radway on 
that date. You may bring a friend, too. We 
planned a joint meeting with Radway on April 
9 to discuss the Rally and the resolutions sent 
from Head Office. Misses Metherill and Simpson 
served a delicious lunch. 


WILLINGDON 


The April meeting of the Willingdon Sub-local 
was held at Willingdon on April 9 with 13 mem- 
bers present. The proposed salary schedule for 
the Two Hills Division was discussed. During 
the meeting the resolutions were read and the 
general opinion passed on to the convention 
delegate, Mr. Nick Poohkay. A Sport League 
was also organized. The May meeting will be 
held at Desjairlais School. 


HARRY CROSS says—If your hair is not becoming 


you—you should be coming to 
THE EDMONTON BEAUTY PARLOR 
10107 102nd St., Edmonton 


Phone 24554 
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What ts a ? 
“CASH PRICE" 5 


If you consult the Oxford Dictionary, the 
English authority, you will find the word “Cash” 
defined as “ready money” or “money paid on 
the spot” after the purchase of goods. 


Nowadays “cash” is frequently endowed 
with an elasticity not in accord with its true mean- 
ing—no distinction being made between a time 
price and a cash price. 


At EATON'S a cash price applies to 


money paid immediately and a cash price in- 
cludes none of the costs of time selling. | Cus- 
tomers, who wish to buy on the EATON Budget 
Plan, pay an equitable charge added to the low 
Cash Price to cover the costs of credit accom- 
modation. 


BUT— 


It is our aim to make the EATON Budget 
Plan Price (even with the extra charge added) 
lower than elsewhere, and the EATON Cash 


Price the lowest obtainable. 


COMPARE AND SEE. 
a ‘T. EATON C Siren 


CANAD 





HELP YOUR GRADUATES 
FO SAY “YES” TO 
EMPLOYERS 


_— BEGAUSE RECORDS PROVE 7 OUT OF EVERY 10 COMPANIES USE UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITERS, EMPLOYERS ALMOST INVARIABLY ASK APPLIGANTS: “‘Can you 


operate the Underwood?” 


Another reason you should install the Under- 
wood in your school is: Underwood’s in-built 
durability will lower your typewriter upkeep 


costs to the very minimum. 


Underwood 


STANDARD AND NOISELESS 


TYPEWRITERS 


Outspeed - outwear - outsell them all 


MADE IN CANADA 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER LIMITED. Branches in all Canadian cities. J. J. SEITZ, Pres. J. L. SEITZ, Vice-Pres. 
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